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Beatings prove they’re unbeatable- 


GOODYEAR’S NEW 3-T NYLON CORD TIRES! 



STRONGER ON THE (NSlOE! Wc told the driver to try and 
wreck a sot of (loodyear 3-T Nylon tires in an 8-hour run at 30 
miles per hour over this stump-studded timber tract. We scuffed 
up the tires — but didn't break a single 3-T Nylon Cord! 



SAFER ON THE OUTSIDE! The Twin-Crip tread stops you up to 
24 ' i quicker. The extra stopping power of tliese two indepen- 
dent treads kept (Joodyear KnginiHfr Mel Wilson from harm, 
while the car with ordinary-type tirc« crashed into a dummy. 
MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 
Watth “Th* Goodyaar Plavhous«‘‘ on TV Sunday— 9-10 P.M., E.D.S.T. 


Goodyear’s Tripie-Tough, 
Triple-Tempered 3-T Nylon 
Cord tires are now available at 
sensationally new low prices. 

■X jow you ran buy a Goodyear 3-T 
i\ Nylon Cord tire at the lowest 
price ever. 

(loodyear’s exclusive 3-T Nylon 
Cord is not ordinary nylon cord. 
3-T Nylon Cord is triplo-temixjred 
in a patented pro<-ess involving pre- 
cisely controlled Tension, Tempera- 
ture and Time — for maximum 
strength and resiliency. 

And lx?sides greater .strength in- 
side, you get new safety outside, 
too. in the Twin-Grip tread de-iign 
with its two fully independent tread 
surfaces. 

Goodyear’s 3-T Nylon Cord is 
your best bet against all kinds of 
road hazards. And, now—thanks to 
an ever-increasing demand — you 
can buy it at the lowest price ever! 

What’s more you get Goodyear’s 
famous Lifetime Guarantee. Sec 
your Goodyear dealer as quickly as 
you can. (roodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 




Look for this Goodyeor deoler sign tor better lire values... 

better tire core . . . convenient credit terms. Supcr.Cuslilon, T. U,. rh« CoodS’car Tire e BuLtxr company, Akron, Ohio. 
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The man at Ihe wheel of the Dean Van Lines Special on this 
week’s cover was the champion U.S. driver for 1956 and 
thus carries No. 1 on the cars he drives exclusively for Own- 
er A1 Dean. For a description of how he plans to drive the 
Indianapolis Speedway at next week’s “500,” see page 16. 
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NEXT WEEK 


PITCHING IN A PINCH 

Clem Labine, top relief pitcher, 
Mluetrates the problems of the 
men who are always in trouble 


PLUS 

JOHN P. MARQUAND DISCOVERS 
CRAPS AND TRANQUILIZERS IN 
HAPPY KNOLL’S CADDIE ROOM 
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Anli-rever^, Adjustable Drag . , . Casts 
wide rang^ of baits from 1/6 to S/8 or. 

. . . Patented, Streamlined, Trouble-free 
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Consirucliori, 

1 ^ See the ARiSTOCAST — and 
the complete line of better buy 
H>l fishing lackleal your dealer's 
today. 
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“My watch is my constant 
companion” says 

PAT SMYTHE 


The world’s leading woman show-jumper 



"I wear it ail the time, and as for worry- 
ing about it when I jump, I never give 
it a thought. 

"I've worn it sailing where it often 
gets Wet- I’ve worn it skiing where it 
gets covered in snow, and I’ve worn it 
in 30® of frost, as well as in the heat 
and dust of the Sahara desert. Nothing 
affects it . . . and winding itself means 
one thing less to remember." 

The Ladies’ Rolex Oyster Perpetual 
is ideal for women who lead busy and 
active lives. 


THE LADIES' ROLEX OYSTER PERPETUAL — 
This i.\ the lovely watch worn by Pal Smythe. Water- 
proof ill its Oyster case, self-wound by the Rolex 
Perpetual "rotor,” it is bath accurate and elegant. 



ROLEX 


AMERICAN ROLEX WATCH CO., 580 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 


I N next week’s issue John P. 

Marquand presents his re- 
port on the caddie crisis at 
Happy Knoll Country Club. 
It precedes by one week the 
publication of a book, an- 
nounced by Little, Brown and 
C’ompany in a mailing to Hap- 
py Knoll members from which 
I am privileged to <{uote: 

“This brief report is intended to supplement the Annual 
Report for 1956 which you recently received, along with 
the subscription letter for the deficit and the yearly dues 
statement. Although the activities, membership and prob- 
lems of Happy Knoll were set forth there in some detail, 
a matter has arisen since then which we feel should be 
brought to every member’s attention. Our country club is 
soon to be publicized in a book. Life at Happy Knoll, 
written by our Recording Secretary, Mr. Marquand, which 
will be published on June 10. 

“Mr. Marquand, having access as Recording Secretary 
to the records and correspondence of the Club, has covered 
many facets of life at Happy Knoll; The Emergency Mem- 
bership Drive; the deficit; breakage at the coming-out 
party given by Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey Bledsoe for their 
daughter; the problem of our golf professional, Benny Mul- 
doon’s future at Happy Knoll; the bitterly contested 
struggle about maintaining the status quo of the Men’s 
Bar and the continuing employment of Old Ned, our be- 
loved but somewhat erratic barkeeper; the plans for the 
Annual Dinner; and a description of a very unfortunate 
incident in the Men’s Bar. 

"The chapters have already appeared in a popular maga- 
zine called Sports Illustr.ated. We can therefore assume 
that by summer and early fall Life at Happy Knoll will be 
the cynosure of all eyes, in the newspapers constantly, and 
briskly sold across the counters of the bookstores in every 
part of the country (because, of course, there are Happy 
Knolls eveTywhere). 

"Mr. Marquand is not to be blamed for our notoriety. 

He. after all, has but reported in his carefully factual way 
on one of America’s great social and business institutions, 
the country club.’’ 

And in doing so, as Sports Illustrated ha.s had good 
reason to know during the two year.s he has chronicled the 
history of Happy Knoll in these pages, Marquand has struck 
a warm and re.sponsive note with countless SPORTS Illus- 
trated readers, w'ho have let u.s know not only by their 
letters but by their continuing applications for guest mem- 
bership cards to Hajipy Knoll. 





Formal elegance adds a carefree 
note with "Super Stain Sliy" fabric 
finish. Water rolls off. Spots wipe 
off. Wrinkles never get a chance. 



W'f/Zf for frtt Drill Chart and Booklet hy 
Bert Bacharatb, authority on men't faibioni. 
KFItR SIX FORMALS • SEPT. S. PHILA. 3 . PA. 

Sportswear 

I L LU S T RATE D 



EDDIE LeBARON, Washington Red- 
skin quarterback, wears Jantacn High 
Diver swim trunks of firm-textured, 
elasticized fabric. Simulated fly front 
with adjustable belt and buckle, and 
styled in keeping with Jantzen Sports- 
wear for Sportsmen Code. Sizes 28-38, 
$5.95. At leading stores. 


sportswear for sportsmen 

Jonizen Inc., Portland 6, Oregon 
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from knowing hands 


eritage 


cobbling skill of three score years sewn 
Into every comfortable pair you wear. 

THE LIDO— BrillianI wirtg bal oxford In black calf 
with black nylon mesh or brown calf with brown 
nylon mesh 

(mmiidHEiis 

J. P. SMITH SHOE CO., •m'cMiI* h«> 

CHICAGO 22. ILLINOIS “ 


SCOREBOARD 


. . . THESE FACES 


IN THE CROWD . . . 


RECORD BREAKERS 

Jim Brewer, determined young North Phoenix H.S. 
senior pole vaultcr who has been rewriting inierscho- 
laaiic record book this spring, sent track buffs into tiz> 
sy with latest effort, barely tjuivering bar as he soared 
16 feet H inch (tee beCoie), best ever for schoolboy, 
in ffnal high school meet at home field {May 17). 

Jan Sikorsky, redheaded Ramsey H.S. husky from 
Mt, Pleasant, Pa. who warms up arm by chopping 
down trees in cemetery, heaved j'aveiin 222 feet 10$^ 
inches to bring down Bob Peoples' 2(>'ycar-old high 
school standaid in Western Pennsylvania champion- 
ships at Pittsburgh (May 18). Untrained Sikorsky, 
who also has mouths of football scouta watering, ex- 
plained his style: "I just watch other boya throw this 
thing and make it up as I go along." 

Occidental's Larry Wray, Tod White. Dave 
Keisbord and Ty Hadley hustled through seldom-run 
4-mile relay in 16:53.6 for new U.S. college mark at Los 
Angeles (May 18). 

George Hearn of Ix)wcr Merlon H.S. bounced over 
12a-yard high hurdles in 13.9 in stale meet at Upper 
Darby, Pa. (or new U.S. schoolboy record (May 18). 

Diane Leather. 23-ycar-old London chemist who 
was hrst of her sex to run 5-minute mile, stretched her 
long legs once again, raced 1,500 meters in 4:30, fast- 
est lime (or woman, at Hornchurch, ICaacx (.May 16). 

Leniv de Nija. whippet-armed Dutch teen-ager, 
got bark into world-record awim in meet against Brit- 
ish at Blackpool, pinwhociing 220-yard backstroke in 
2:38.5 (May 17). 

HORSE RACING 

bold Ruler, togged out in blinkers by Sunny Jim 
Fitzsimmons and given hb head by crafty Kddie 
Arcaro, had loo much run (or Iron Liege, barreled 
home by two lengths in $113,800 Preakness at Pim- 
lico (Mt page H). 

TENNIS 

U.S. Davis Cuppers, bent on getting soother shot at 
Ausiralia. had easy time with Britbh West Indies 
in American Zone elimination as V«ivan Vic Seixae 
and Newcomers Bernard Bartzen and Grant Gulden 
teamed up for 6-0 sweep at Port of Spain. 


FOCUS ON THE DEED 


VAULTING SCHOOLBOY Jim Brewer appears 
to hane suspended in mid-air as he clears bar 
at 15 feet H inch for new interscholastic record. 


ARTFUL STICKMAN Ernie Betz sifts through 
for Maryland goal, but visiting Johns Hopkins 
won 16-10 for college lacros.se championship. 


E. J. (Dutch) Harri- 
son. beefy 47-year-old 
pro from Arkansas, was 
eight strokes behind 
going into final round 
but got lucky as "blind 
pig picking acorns" on 
greens while Paul Har- 
ney and Ben Hogan 
faltered, came up with 
arresting 62 to win 
Sam Snead Festival 
with 266 at White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 


TRACK & FIELD 

Kansas piled up 10 lirsts, one by ailing (with sore 
throat after removal of two wisdom teeth) Wilt Oum- 
berlain. flown in from Lawrence in time to win high 
jump with 6-(oot 6-ineh leap ("I don’t jump with my 
throat"), and 160 points (or Big Seven title at Lin- 
coln. Neb. Other champions: USC. in PCC at Kugene, 
Ore.: LSU, in Southeastern Conference at Birming- 
ham: Yale, In Heptagonal Games at New Haven. 

Dave Sime, busy moat of spring banging out base 
hits (or Duke ball team, sprinted 100 in 9.3 to equal 
world record, added rea|>ectBble 20.4 in 220 in North 
Carolina AAU games at Raleigh. 

BOXING 

Middieweighia, imbued with desire to relieve Sugsr 
Rsy Robinson of his newly regained crown, were bmy 
on assorted fronta lost week: 

At Oakland, ('alif., handsome Joey Giambra leR. 
hooked Chico Vcjsr at will, had him hanging on ropes 
when referee stopped flght in seventh (see brfoir): 

At Chicago, gangling Bobliy Boyd, once pride and 
joy of IBC's Chicago store, bad his hands full with 
Willie Vaughn before eking out 10-round split derision; 

At Cleveland, reformed toughie Joey Oiardello got 
good going over in closing rounds after holding off Rory 
Calhoun in early stages, but judges outvoted referee, 
handed Giardelio aplit deciaion in lO-roundnr; 

At Portland. Ore.. WHierwoight Champion Car- 
men Basilio, weighing in at 152, threw hb gloves into 
middleweight sweepstakes, using flabby Harold (Baby 
Face) Jones as punching bag u> win by TKO in fourth, 

Cus D’Amalo. still slugging away in effort to bring 
down dragonesque IBC (also sued (or t9 million in 
New York Federal Court by Boston's Sam Silver- 
man, who charged IBC and six offlcials with "mooop. 
olizing championship fights”), revested Heavyweight 
Champion Floyd Patterson will defend title for Pro- 
moter Emil Lence (sse page tS). Most likely opponent 
fs Hurricane Jackson, whose manager, Lippo Breid- 
bart, immediately asked for $250,000 guarantee, but 
Hurricane's demand was more realistic: "Be sure they 
promise to give me a new English bicycle.” Another 
poaaihility ia Wiliie Pasiraao, handled by Whitcy Ea- 
nesuli, who bristled when D'Amato indicated finan- 
cial lerms were secondary: "Terms are lirslendaiy.” 





Chicago’s clutch bitting and fine pitching he]i>c<l run 
winning streak to seven and American League lead to 
'two games. New York Yankees, having their troubles 
on and off field (see page it), picked selves off floor at 
week's end to halt 5*game Cleveland winning streak, 
made ready (or (ace>to>(ace battle with White Sox. 
Detroit Tigers were on prowl, won (our in row to 
move into fourth spot. 


Carroll Shelby, leadfooted Texan, zoomed around 
damp mountain-top course at 70.4 mph in Mascrati 
300s to set new meet record in sports cat feature at 
Cumberland, Md. 


DIED — James Dickinson (Dick) Irvin, 64. shrewd 
and sometimes cantankerous hockey strategist, long- 
time NHL coach for Toronto, Montreal and Chicago 
who missed Stanley Cup playoffs (he won three with 
Montreal, one with Toronto) only twice in 27 years: 
after long illness, at Montreal. A realist, Irvin once 


VETERAN 12-METER Vim. built in 1939, 
shows off graceful lines that led class to be 
picked for 1958 revival of America's Cup racing. 


Harrison (Stork) San- 
ford, usually solemn 
Cornell coach, permit- 
ted himself a smile as 
he watched all-senior 
crew outstroke Yale 
by less than foot for 
Eastern sprint title at 
Princeton, even went 
so far as to venture 
cautious prediction for 
IRA championship.s at 
Syracuse.June‘22:‘‘We 
hope to win.” 


Augustus (Bibb) Falk, 
cBustic-tongued former 
big leaguer whosebarbs 
have needled many a 
Texas player, coached 
Longhorns to 5-1, 1-0 
victories over Texas 
A&M to clinch Slst 
Southwest Conference 
title and NCAA tour- 
nament berth. Other 
qualifiers: Duke. Brad- 
ley. Colorado State. 
George Washington. 


FOR THE RECORD 

AUTO KACING 

BUCK BAKER. Chadotle. N.C.. in 1957 Chevrolet, 
declared winner of KASCAR "Virginia 500, ' whan ac- 
cident hailed race on 441$t lap, Marlinavllle. Va. 

BOATING 

WASHINGTON, over California, by 7 lengths. In 
14:29.5 for 2K m.. Sealtle. 

PRINCETON LIGHTWEIGHTS. Eastern title and Wright 
Trophy, m 6:51.3 for IVii m.. Annapolis. 


HANDBAll 

VIC HERSHKOWITZ. Brooklyn, over Oscar Obert. 
21-20. 21-19, Nall. AAU I-wall Idle. Brooklyn. 

HORSE RACING 

PORTERHOUSE: 155,900 Los Angeles H.. 7 f., by 4 
lengths, in 1:20 h, Hollywood Pk.. Johnny Longden 
up. 

EVENING TIME; 530,450 Betsy Ross Si.. 6 f.. by 114 
lengths, in I :IUs Garden Slate. Gayle Snuth up. 
GRAND CKAL: Gloucester Foi Hunters Plate Steeple- 
chase, 3 m.. by 3 lengths, in 6:09.45, Media, Pa. Joe 
Ailcheson Jr. up. 

LACROSSE 

BALTIMORE U., over Hofsira. 13-6, to clinch Eastern 
Intercollegiate League title, Hempstead, L.l. 


SOCCER 

ST. LOUIS KUTIS. over Chicago Schwaben, 2-1. In 
hrsi of 2-game total-goal senes for Western Division 
amateur lille, SI. Louis. 


BASEBALL 


AUTO RACING 


Juan Manuel Kangio, atesdy Argentine throttle maa- 
ter. rruieed into lead when eraek-upsidriined Britain's 
^Stirling Moia, Mike Hawthorn and Peter Collins, 
skillfully msneuvered his Maiersti 206 miles through 
Monseo's narrow streets at average 64,63 mph to win 
Monaco Grand Priz. 


MILEPOSTS 


DIED — Keith Andrews. 96, Colorado Springs garsgc 
^wncr, veteran dirt track and midget auto racer: when 
Kurlis-Kraft he was testing for Italy'aGiuseppe Farina 
went out of control and crashed, at Indianapolis. 


’LARRUPING MIODLEWElGHTf Joey Giam- 
bra gets set to unload haymaker as groggy Chi- 
co Vejar slumps against ropes in seventh round. 


('incinnali. slugging away with usual fervor and 
continuing to get top-drawer hurling, made hay at ex- 
pense of New York and Pittsburgh, got further assist 
from same two teams to open National League bulge 
over Milwaukee to two games. Brooklyn was three 
games off pace and only one ahead of Philadelphia 
despite good performances from former Bonus Baby 
Sandy Koufax, who struck out 13 to beat Chicago 3-2, 
Don Drysdale, Clem Labinc and Don Newcombe. 






gives you complete freedom of 
swing with no sensation of bind- 
ing dt any point. 


U.S. True Blue 
An excellent golf ball— just right 
for the hard-hitting, consistent 
golfer. Features high-energy rub- 
ber thread . . . thinner yet tougher 
cover for better distance on 
drives and long irons. 


! U.S. Princess Golf Balls 

Brand-new this year, tailor- 
made just for a lady's swing. 
Promises more yards on drives, 
better control on short shots. 
The new X-55 paint washes white 
every time. 





At the first sign of rain, unfold 
your smart waterproof golfing 
outfit, designed and patented by 
Johnny Revolta. Outfit includes 
jacket, skirt and cap. All fold 
away neatly into a small carrying 
case. Comes in feather-weight 
plastic. 



United States Rubber 


nter. New York 20. New York 



MAKE YOUR 


SUMNICR 


To make sure your whole family has the most "fun in the 
sun" this summer, look for these items at your favorite 
Sporting goods store or department. 




Booster Golf Shoes 

Economical U. S. j(eds Booster 
Golf Shoes are light and flexible, 
with stainless steel spikes. Cork 
and crepe soles are floating-light, 
cool fabric uppers "breathe” and 
no other shoe matches it in value 
or comfort. 


For Dad 

Champions , 


U.S. 
Casting 
Shirt and 
Flyweight 
Hip Boots 

Plastic film, or rubber coated 
fabric shirt is wide at waist, to 
cover creel. Boots have deep- 
cleated soles, shockproof insoles, 
reinforced toes. Adjustable knee 
harness. No-bind crotch cuts to 
fit leg height. 



Put pep in Pop’s step with 
U.S. BOOSTERS KEDS 

Give Dad the most walked about 
casual shoes ever made — U. S. 
Booster Keds. So comfortable for 
sports, week-end wear -or just 
for lounging. Genuine crepe out- 
soles. Full-cushioned insoles. 
Choice of many comfortable 
styles in colored fabric uppers. 



United States Rubber 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, New York 
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Fomous Kennedy taeklc boxes at 
popular prices! Ono-piecc. all-steel 
models. Bait Castinc model has two 
trays, othors have three. Built to 
really take it for years, A dandy pift 
for Father's Day ... or anytime I 

BC-155 Bait Casting $7.50 
ST-155 Spin Tackle $8,50 
CO-155 Combination $8.50 

Other famous Kennedy tackle boxes 
priced from S12.00. See your dealer. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Van Wert, Ohio 


mnm 


PFIUEGER 
FREESPEEO 
Best moderately 
priced spinning 
reel mode. Beau- 
tifully designed, 
easy to use, 
smooth in per- 


Send for FREE 52-page 
^ ^ fishing guide and cololog, 

PFLUEGER 

THE ENTEapRISE NFS. CO. OEPI. H. Utllll }. OHIO 





Imp 


Especially for light tackle and spin 
fishermen. This new-shoped 2/S 
ounce Imp hos squirrel toil, spar- 
kling silver eyes, fomous Dordevie 
oction ?1.2S 


Lou J. Eppinger Mfg. Co. 


VOIT DIVING EQUIPMENT 

Volt’s expert diving equipment 
delivers safety, performance, 
quality and sensible price in 
an unbeatable combination. 
Voit Lungs employ the world- 
„ renowned Coustcau-Gagnan 
process. Voit Swim-Fins, Face 
E Plates and Guns are the ulti- 
1 mate in design and value. For 
V the finest, specify Voit. 

5 Fr<»m $3.95 


VOIT SWIM FAVORITES 

Double your fun in the water 
with Voil swim equipment. 
Quality at a modest price. 
Adjustable and Custom Swim- 
Fins. Swim Masks with plastic 
or Safety Glass Lens. A com- 
plete line of swim accessories, 
just for fun, outfit the whole 
family with America’s Finest- 
Voit! 

From $1.00 


RED HEAD BRAND CO. i 

4300 W. Balmeni Ave. Chicogo 41, III, 


SEE YOUR LOCAL 1^^^2^‘dEALER 


PROFESSIONAL MODEL > 

SWIM-N-SKI \ 

WATER SPORTS SAFETY BELT \ 

by 

RED HEAD 


NOW 

for Father's Day 
Lou Eppinger's 

NEW 

Mousiedevie 
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LOOK, DAD! 


THP^ WITH GOLFERS— 

EVfRyvVHERE 


At Plate or Tee 
. . . Play H & B 



ClAIN 

tIATMfl 


RrdI 
2.P0V 

Scope mounted. 
Ramp-type front 
sight— ovalled 
stock, forepiece 
resembling "natural 

A Gift your boy will 
treasure. (No. 303 
Scope only . . ■ fits 
any new, old Daisy 
. . . $4.98). Other 
Daisyt as low as $5.95. 
Catalog Free! 


r S13« 




MANUFACTURING COMPANT 

c>«0> A-697 PLYMOUTH. MICH.. U.S.A. 


iT/rrt=f'/ 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Cspl. 8-697 PLYMOUTH. MICH.. U.S.A. 


NADCO SPORTING 
GOODS COMPANY 

3635 W. Touhy. Chitoge, Ml. 


Hillsrich & Bradsby Co. 

Louisville, Kentucky 


MAKE YOUR 


SUAIMCR SPORTS 


To make sure your whole family has the most "fun in the 
sun" this summer, look for these items at your favorite 
sporting goods store or department. 



..A FAMILY AFFAIR 

Sponsored by the National Sporting Goods Association 


GlASS'PO^ffifD 

SOWS 

GIVE FUN FOR ALL! 


veteron bowhu 
8eor Archery equipment 
is first choice of thosi 
who wont the finest. 
Bows from 524,50 to 
I $65.00. See y 
I Bear Dealer. 





Famous for the features 



ind Royelile models to choose From . . 
sriced from $2.49 to $17.95. Shown 
Ibove, Model 303 Spin Bos, $14.95. 


UMCO corporation ^ 

1717 4th Avenue South 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


t him to a Father's Day gift of 
GUDEBROD G-6 DACRON Bait- 
casting Line. Extra small diameter 
puts more line on the reel— makes 
line harder for fish >0 sec. Gives lop 
performance on any rod or reel. Get 
a box or two at your favorite sport- 
ing goods store ... for DAD and 
for yourself. 

Packaged in deluxe plastic box. two 
50 yd. spools connected; 10 lb. to 
45 lb. test. Camouflage or Black. 
Sl-20 to S2.00 per spool, according 

■ DuPont Polyester Fiber 

GUDEBROD BROS. 
SILK CO., INC. 
Phiiodelphia 7, Pa. 


I at the 
NATIONAL' 

SPORTING GOODS SHOW 
in Chicago 

The new YORK jpeciol process 
pre-tensioned fiber gloss bow 
withstood all comers ot the show. 
Guoronteed unbreokoble. Ideol 
for the beginner. Complete sets 
from $5.00 up. 

Nation's Oldest Manufacturer 
of Qualily Archery Equipment 

YORK ARCHERY 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




FISHERMAN'S CALENDAR 


RADAR LIGHTS FOR THE 
WHOLE FAMILY IN CAR, 
CAMP, BOAT, HOME . . . 


Night tytt for all th« farnily's 
leiiura hours, All lights pow- 
ered by new, leakproof bat 





FATHER'S DAY JUNE 16 




New Johnson 
"CITATION" 


Big brother to America's most 
popular closed type spinning reel 
the Johnson Century. 

The Cilotion offers large line 
eopocity, 100 yards 10 lb. mono- 
filament. Fast 22 inch retrieve. 
Exclusive Johnson Selecto-Diai with 
new inlernol drog. Perfectly bal- 
anced for top performance on 
any rod. 

Only $22.95 at your favorite 
dealer. 

THE DENiSON-JOHNSOK CORP. 

Monkote, Minneselo 



^ (or fliixrili. (' — 

clear uiiter: J) -irafer dirty or roily: M — 
irnler inuihly. N at normtti lieioM: 

SH -Mighlly high; M - high; VH rcrii 
high: L- iow; R ruing; F — /tiKtiig. WT'SO 
— waler /c’mpt'nifHrf .itr. K(1 — fixhing gimil; 
FF— .ri.sfdwg Fl'-'fi.t/irng ponr; ()V(J 

— outlook rery good; ()(J — outlook good; 
OF' — outlook fair; OF — outlook poor 


STRIPED BASS: SKW JKR.SKY: Spring run nf 
l)iK stripiTS on Sandy Hiiok ircillini; Knuind.s w 
iiir’cly uadt-r way as (our hasw in ‘iri-jHiutul oiass 
wore lukon on Irollod spoons. KlHnwhnre hIohe 
JiTScy coiust FI*. 

cai.ifokma: Trollrrs in San I’alilo Hay ruport. 
F'F fJ; bait fi.sbing linst olT (’hina Camp. Sac- 
ramento and San Joarjuin rivor-i improved last 
wwk. and 2-1-pounder taken hut Frirlay off 
False River. 

VEW YORK; FVI* for surf fishermen, says Mon- 
tauk aitent. Hiis.s are in area, but only a few 
small fish cominu in to the beaehes. I’ieture 
should improve by about June HI a.s new 

TROUT: .SEW MEXICO; The Rev. Thoma.s J. 
Miller of .Mlnuiuerriiie took 2t>-in<'h !i'..-pound 
brown trout from (N-holla River last week to 
c.stublish i)os.sible state reeonl. In rounierariion. 
Kami- and lisli department planted over 70.000 
li-tfal trout in same week. Gila River FF; east 
fork of Gila FF; mirldle fork V(; anil Oti; west 
fork (Ki; bait getlini; best resull.s, with spin- 
fishinc second and flies a poor third. Cimarron 
River FF and OF’ despite below-freey.inR ni|{ht 
temperatures in canyons. I’ecos River FF P; 
lower stret<'h<*s lie.st. 

PKWSYl. V ania: F'amous Fisherman'.s Paradi.se 
on Sprinu Creek opened last week with 2,000 
aniflers on hand and limit of one trout per fish- 
erman. Heaviest trout was a 7-pound "-ounce 
brown; longest, a 2H ‘4-inrh brown. .Ml trout 
must be hooked on unweighted flie.s in this 
Fish Commission project which atiracLs visi- 
tors from every state in the Union. F'F P 
throughout central Pennsylvania and northern 
tier of countie.s, as weather has been unsettled 
and fly hatche.s sparse. 

WASHixaTON': Silver trout lakes producing well 
on trolled flatfish and spinners, hut F’F* at rain- 
bow lakes with exception of Skagit County's 
Cavanaugh. Some high takes on we.st side were 
ice-free for last week's opener, and Of, for 
Hancock and Calligan lakes in King County. 
Lost and Echo lakes in Greenwater area out of 
Enumclaw. .Skagit County's Day Lake, l,one 
Lake on Whidbey Island. Canyon l,ake in 
Whatcom County, high lakes in northeast cor- 
ner of stale full of fat anil sa.s.sy ea.slern 
brooks; Marshall and Mystic are l>f^t bets. 
Spy advist*s trip to Cascade anrl Mountain 
lakes on Orca-S Island before vacation hordes 
take over. Lowland lake season now in decline 
and will remain poor until early fall. 
MINNESOTA: Dr. Wayne Woodbury of Zuin- 
brola sot local slulisiicians on ears wilh 
9-pounil brown iroiit from May Creek near 
Zumbrola, large.st in 31 yc-jirs in southeastern 
countie.s. Stocked tjuarry piud.s near St. Cloud 
producing easy limits of rainbows to I I inches. 
F(; for browns in Straight River near I’ark 
Rapids, with many fish 2 to 4 [luunils. Limits 
Ilf bniokies being taken in .small inland lake.s 
back Ilf Grand -Marais. Spring rainliow run on 
north shore slacking off. but Sam Miller of 
Minneapolis look limit of 111 rainbows from •') 
to 7 iiminds on boiiom-rislied night erawlers 
in Knife River l;i-sT. week. 

NEW HAMI'SlllitE: Streams still L ilespile niins 
that endeii woods ban. Rejiorls from F'irsl 
Conneciieul Lake at Pittsburg show l.roul 
in ponds hitting well on .streamer flies and 
spin-cast lure.s. 

VKKMiiNt: Fly-fishermen moving into lime- 
light as warmer watiT and good balebi's have 
trout looking to surface for food. F't; V(; cm 
We.st Hranch of Batlenkill in Hennington 
County and Winooski liiver between Mont- 
pelier and Burlington along Koule 2. In gen- 
eral ()(; for slnsiins. OVti for imnds. 
wi.scoNsiN: Spring spawning run ended on 
Brule last week, although a few fish still lin- 
gered in lower stretches, and Brule speeialist.s 


were putting away trout tackle until fall run 
.starts about Sept. lo. 

ISKIT1SU rcii.i-MiUA; A good siiell of warm 
weather has brought interior luki's into fine 
shape, and there should be excellent fishing 
over the Queen's birthday weekend. Paul. 
Pinantan. KnriulT, Peterhope. Jacko. Taweel. 
Pavilion, Hyas. Pillar and other favorite spot.s 
all good bet.s. Le Jeiine and other higher- 
altitude lakes should come in nicely. The big 
rainhow.s of Little Sliii.swap will be hilling hard 
on sr>rkeye migranis. Vancouver Island lakes 
also iirodueing to fly and troll. Streams gen- 
erally slow excejit Cowichun. where big browns 
are to he taken in spring runoff. Interior t)VG, 
coastal lakes OG. 

IPAllo: !l0-pound Calvin Sanger of .Spokane 
wrestled 32-poiind Kamloops rainliow trout 
from Lake Pend Oreille last week; lure was 
siirfaee plug. Small laki-s in northern Idaho re- 
port F'F', hut OVP for re.st of .state as continued 
rains and molting snow have water H and M. 
MAINE: FVt; and OVt; throughout northern 
.Maine, -say-s sjiy. too Inisy fishing to [irovide 
particulars. 

oitEiiON: Thunder .showi rs and mcdting snows 
have most .slream.s in poor condition; Metoliu-s 
River in central Oregon is an e.xceplion, with 
expert fly-fishermen doing nicely on sunken 
wets and stone- fly ii.vmplis. OP F' for .stream 
fi.shing next 10 days, .SO May 2-5 for lakes, and 
Diamond in southern Oregon looms as hot spot 
for opener. In general, OV<L 
fAI.lKOKNiA; Kighi mid-Sierra coiinlies opened 
la.st Saturday, with F'G in lower-elevation 
stream.s; higher lakes still iced in. Be.si hets 
are Lake .Mmanor. and Truckee, Yuba, Ameri- 
ean and Stanislaus rivers. Sacramento betw«*en 
Redding and Tehama is roily, hut .s«“verul trout 
in o-pound clas.s reported creeled near Redding. 
West slope slream.s H but clearing and 0<«; 
best are Title. Kaweah and upper Kern. 
t'til.oHAiU):. An estimated 1. 70. 000 anglers braved 
muddy roads, rock and snow slides, rain, sleet, 
hail and cold to celebrate opening of Colorado 
-sea.son last Saturday. .Almost all streams H and 
I>, but lakes and reservoirs provided fair fishing. 
NEW YORK: Beuverkiil spy reports DDT spray- 
ing for gypsy moth control on Neversink and 
Main Delaware near Kellam’s Bridge has ap- 
parently killed considerable insect life in rivers. 
Other reports indicate damage to fish life in 
smaller streams in area. Wt-st Branch of Au- 
sable reports FF' fJ on wet flies and nyrnfihs; 
dry fly .action should he fair by June 1. and 
Green Drake expected about June 8. Schoharie 
Creek is about two weeks ahead of schedule, 
anil dry fly llahing is productive; WT 61 66 
last week but colder since rains. F'(J ami OVG 
for Ksopus !is oldtimers say fishing is best in 
several years. 

TARPON: Ki.nKlPA: Tarpon tournaments bust- 
ing out all ox'er west coast, with silver kings 
cooperating as far ni>rth a.s mouth of Homo- 
sassa River and Crysinl River. Top fl.sh in 
St. Pete tourney is 130-pounder taken on cut 
mullet near Anna .Maria Island. 

BLUEFISH- NEW JEItsEY: Trollors doing well 
with i>lues to 3 poumis in Beach Haven Inlet. 
Still plenty of small fish in Barnegat Bay. but 
none :ire in surl yet and no schools off shore. 
.NORTH CAUoi.iNA; Several blues in lO-pound 
c1;ls,s reported from Gulf Stream off Ifalteras. 
and local seers :Lri- talking about oiusixe "Hat- 
teras blues" of middle IflflO.s, predicting similar 
outbreak this summer. Snapper blue.s abumlant 
oil shore and in surf, ;ind 0<; all idong Dutor 
Banks. 

Fl.ORiDA: Blues to 1 pounds hitting .yellow and 
n-d-ambwhile fi-alhi-rs al Oclilockimee Shoals 
in northwest area, anil OG. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

I G.Zcmrrcimjr 3 i •.-.'fs-i.m b/ Joft fiol't 4 - 

A.f. 21, Wn, Klo-a-f Ihc > ■ r--. 5 - CSflrIeJ VOI* 

Wrs'-qcl, A.P y. >.■ HU-. 14,15 H, P-;;,-: 

18-2J 1 y. ■■ i’ -..I'.. 23- 

"Or b» fr-o f -1 25.27 J-j-m i- d, A(jy 40,41 - 
H, P..;lr 53 fio4 Vahr.lihoco Jojinal. Dan Bad-vi 
54 r ur'r.y N.Y. Public l-bror. Rote 8'53l Room, 58 - 
Jerry Coo. r 80 Jylio" F. Grohom. 
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COMING 

EVENTS 



Poor pas mileage and perfonnance result from engine 
deposits that steal horsepower. Pennzoil with Z-7 
halts these “hoss thieves.” It’s The Touph-Fihn* 100% 
Pennsylvania motor oil, blended with permanently 
active 2^7 to keep your engine powerfully clean for 
keeps. Ask for Pennzoil with Z-7 by name. 

IN EVERY STATE, AT DEALERS WHO Care FOR YOUR CAR 
AND 'N CANADA AT DEALERS 




Yello w Paget 


Sound your Z . . . insist on Pennzoil 



ril take 

the Sportsman type. 
any time!” 



M(in',s idea: rugged after shave lotion, 
with just enough sting to make you shiver 
...a little. 150 proof. SI. plus tax. 
Sporrsi/ia/i ...a great tine for a man. 


May 24 through June 2 


FRIDAY, MAY 24 
Boating 

Ediu Trophy Sailing Race. Larchmont, N.Y. 

■ Virgil Akins vt. Randy Sandy, middleweighu (10 ids.), 

• Washington. D.C-. 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Golf 

Big Ten Meet. Iowa City, Iowa (through May 2S). 

Troek & Field 

Big Ten Championships, Evanston. III. (through May 2S). 
Coliseum Relays, Los Angeles. 

IIAC Conlerence Meet. Charleston, III. (through May 2S). 
New England ICAAA Championships, Providence (through 
May 25). 

SATURDAY, MAY 25 
Auto Racing 

NASCAR Midget Stock Car Races. Islip, N.Y. 

NASCAR Late Model Convertible Division Race, Spartan* 
burg, S.C. 

NASCAR Late Model Shod T rack Division Race, Winston* 
Salem, N.C. 

SCCA Race. Thompson. Conn, (through May 26). 

SCCA 4th Annual Grand Prii. Milwaukee (through May 


Baseball 

■ Brooklyn Dodgers vs. New York Giants. Brooklyn, 1 45 
p.m. (CBS). 

* Chicago Cubs vs. Milwaukee Braves, Chicago. 2:25 p.m. 
(NBC). 

Boating 

(Crew) 

American Scholastic Rowing Regatta, Washington, D.C. 
Boxing 

Tony Oe Marco vs. Wader Byars, welterweights (Id rds ), 
Boston. 

Horse Roclng 

* Belleiose Handicap. 625. 000. 3-yr.-olds & up (lillies and 
mires). m.. Jamaica. N.Y.. 4:30 p.m. (NBC). 

* Citation Handicap, 625.000. 3*yr.-olds 4 up. 1 m., Bal- 
moral. III.. 6.30 p.m. (NBC). 

Jersey Stakes, 650,000, 3-yr.*old$, IH m.. Garden Stale 
Park. N.J. 

* The Californian, 6100.000. 3*yr.*olds & up, 1 1/16 m., 
Hollywood Park, Calil., 8.05 p.m. (NBC). 

Hunt Racing 

Adiacent Hunts Racing Assn., Purchase, N.Y. 
Penlalhlon 

Five Nation Modern Pentathlon Meet. San Antonio (final 
day). 

Pro matches. Rosewall vs. Gonzales. Oxnard, Calil. 
Track & Field 

California Relays, Modesto, Calif. 

Missouri Valley Assn. Championships, Kansas City. Mo. 
Oklahoma Assn. Championships, Norman, Okla. 

Oregon Assn. Championships, Portland, Ore. 

Southern Atlantic Assn. Open Meet. Baltimore. 

SUNDAY, MAY 26 
Dog Show 

Del Monte Kenivet Club, Pebble Beach, Calil. . 


Pro matches. Rosewall vs. Gonzales. La Jolla. Calil. 
Walking 

National 50 Kilo Walk Championship, Cincinnati. 

MONDAY, MAY 27 
Bowling 

Women's International Bowling Congress (final day), 
Oaylon. 

Boxing 

• Paul Andrews vs. Wayne Bethea, heavyweights (10 rds ), 
SI. Nick’s, New York, 10 30 p.m. (DuMunt). 

Golf 

Biilish Amateur Championship, Formby, England 
(through June 1). 

Tennis 

Pro matches, Rosewall vs. Gonzales. Bakersfield, Calif. 


TUESDAY, MAY 28 
Baseball 

• Boston Red Sos vs. New York Yankees. Boston. 1 :S5p.m. 
(Mutual). 

Horse Rocing 

Cabiillo Stekes. 615.000, 2-yr.-old eoltsand geldings, 5 f., 
Hollywood Park. Calif. 

continued 

*See local listing. 

■ TV * COLOR TV • NETWORK RADIO 
ALL TIMES E-S.T. EXCEPT WHERE OTHERWISE NOTED 
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Incredible but true! A Wilson Strata-Bloc wood, kept under 
water fifteen years in the Wilson research laboratory, shows 
no change in shape— has a club face still exact to the orig- 
inal new club tolerances! Equally impervious to damage 
from drying, a Sirata-Bloc head was subjected to intense 
baking at 212 degrees. There was no checking or cracking. 
The club is still in perfect playing condition! 


Maintaining exact accuracy of club face through this 
unmatched torture test proves that Strata-Bloc construc- 
tion brings you the most consistently accurate woods in 
golf. They are America's most beautiful, most popular 
wood clubs — the ultimate in precision and fine craftsman- 
ship. And remember. Strata-Bloc construction was de\el- 
oped by Wilson and is exclusive with Wilson. 


WILSON IRONS-THE 
MAGIC WANDS OF GOLF 

Newly designed weight dis- 
tribution in Wilson irons 
gives you the biggest hitting 
area in golf. This results in 
more perfect shots because 
more of the club head works 
for you. And these arc the 
clubs with theswceiest “feel" 
— the magic wands of golf! 



The Ball You Find Farthest Down the Fairway 

For 1957, Wilson brings you a brand new ball— the longest, most 
dependable ior true flight and true roll— e ball that stays whiter 
longer, too. Next round play a ‘57 Wilson ball. You'll be joining 
the champions of the game. 


For the best winning combination you've ever experienced — 
next round play Wilson Strata-Bloc woods. Wilson irons and 
the brand new Wilson golf balls — available wherever tine 
golf equipment is sold. 


Wits Witk Wifson 

Wilson Spohing Goods Co., Chicago » New National Headquarters at River Grove. III. a western suburb 
of Chicago • Fastest nationwide service from 32 branch offices. (A subsidiary of Wilson A Co,. Inc.) 






An American Revolution In Style! 

Jii-st \t hcii cv'cr\one thought stripes were an Englislt posses- 
sion, along comes \’uii Jleusen to make them as Ainericaii 


as a \\'cst Point parade. Herr arc big. broad, Irold panel 
stripes liiat sweep across the shirt in e.veiting new combina- 
tions of tones. These sport shirts j)erform wonderful service 
come hot \%cathcr. They’re cool, airy— full) washaltle. S-l.DO. 


Newest formation in stripes . . . "Plebe Stripes” 

by VAN HEUSEN 


Al belter storr-s evpryvwher# or write to PhillipvJones Corp., 417 Fifth Avenue, New York 16. New York 
Makers ot Van Heusen Shirts • Sport Shirts • Ties • Pajamas • Handkerchiefs • Underwear • Swimwear • Sweaters 


COMING EVENTS 

continued 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 29 


Aulo Racing 

NASCAR L*tc Model Short Track Division Race. Gardena. 
Calif. 

Baseball 

* Washington Senators vs. New York Yankees. Washington, 

Bexing 

■ Carlos O1I12 vs. Fetix Chiocea. lightweights (10 rds.), Chi- 

* cago. 10 p.m. (ABC). 

Golf 

Women's Triangle Round Rohm. {12,000, Virginia Beach, 
Va. (through June 2). 

Horse Racing 

Wilmington Handicap, $10.000. 3-yr.-oids S up. 6 f. . Dela- 
ware Park. Del. 

HURSOAY, MAY 30 
Baseball 

* New York Giants vs. Philadelphia Phillies. New York, 
125 p.m. (Mutual). 


Air Race 

4th Annual Haywaid-Tucson Race, $1,200, Hayward. Calif, 
(through June 1). 


Auto Racing 

Grand National Division Race, New Oxford, Pa. 
Indianapolis "SOO," Indianapolis. 

NASCAR Grand National Division Race, Euieka, Calit. 
NASCAR Late Model Convertible Division Race. Syracuse. 
NY. 

NASCAR Grand National Division Race, San Diego. 


Booling 

Craig Sailing Trophy, Newport to Coronado, Long Beach. 
Calif. 

Memorial Day Regatta-Invitation, Alamitos Bay, Calif, 
(also June 1 & 2). 

Memorial Day Sailing Regatta, Oelroii. 

Ulh Annual Inti. Seamen's Liteboai Races, Brooklyn. 
(Crew) 

New York Rowing Assn. Memoriel Day Regatta. Belleville, 
N.J. 


Ulh Kujier-Anderson Memorial Bicycle Race. Sommer- 
viile N.J. 


Golf 

Palm Beach Championship, $15,000, New Rochelle. N.Y. 
(through June 2. Mutual-Radio*: hnai day. 4 p.m., N6C- 
TV). 

Horse Racing 

Brandywine Handicap, $20,000. 3- yr.-olds & up. 1 1/16 m. 

S irf course). Delaware Park. Del. 

ner Handicap, $50,000, 3-yr.-olds g up, 7 I., Belmont 
Park. N.Y. 

Colonial Handicap. $25,000, 3-yr.-olds g up (fillies and 
mates). 6 f.. Garden Slate Park, N.J. 

Oomine Slakes, $20,000. 3-yt.-olds. 6 I., Balmoral. III. 
Will Rogers Slakes. $25,000, 3-yr.-old colls and geldings, 
I m.. Hollywood Park. Calif. 


2IOAY, MAY 31 


Boxing 

Clarence HinnanI vs. Harold Johnson, heavyweights (10 
rds.), St. Nick's, New York, 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Track & Field 

ICAAAA Championships, New York City (through June 1>. 
Compton Relays, Compton, Calif. 


ATURDAY, JUNE 1 


Aufo Roeing 

MG National Rallye, Washington. D.C. (through June 2). 
Baseball 

■ Washington Senators vs. Boston Reg Sox. Washington, 
0-C-. 1.65 p.m. (NBC). 

■ Chicago While Sox vs. Detroit Tigers. Chicago. 2 15 p.m. 
(CBS). 

Boat Show 

First Annual Cape Cod Boat Show. Falnioulh Harbor, Mass. 
Horse Racing 

Camden handicap, $30, ODD, 3-yr.-ntdt 4 up, m.. 
Garden Slate Perk. N.J. 

Continental Turf Handicap. $25,000, 3-yt.-olds £ up, IH 
m. (lull course). Balmoral, 111. 

Golden Slate Breeders’ Handicap, $25,000, 3-yr.-olds g 
up. 1 I 16 m.. Hollywood Park. Calif. 

Peter Pan Handicap. $25,000, 3-yr.-Qids, 1)5 m., Bel- 
mont Park. N.Y. 

The Kent, $25,000, 3-yr.-olds, 1 1/16 m.. Delaware Park. 
Del. 

Lacrosse 

Navy vs. Army, Annapolis, Md. 

Molorcyciing 

National Championship Endurance Run, Pasadena, Calif, 
(through June 2). 

Tennis 

New England Championships. Newton Center. Mass, 
(through June 9). 

JNDAY, JUNE 2 
Aufo Racing 

NASCAR Convertible Division Race. Weaverville, N.C. 
National SCCA Race. Fort Worth. 



Stay on Top of 

Your Game 



with 

PENNSYLVANIA 

TENNIS BALLS 


Better bounce and balance, truer flight, 
longer life — all built into the Penn.syl- 
vania X-76 energized tennis ball, with 
a Nylon-Dacron wool felt cover that 
actually roughs up in play. Try a can 
of these championship tennis balls — 
you’ll feel the difference with your 
first stroke. 


KPJ 



THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 

Pennsylvania Athletic Products Division • Akron. Ohio 



/u.- 


pw 


VACATION-TIME 

is 

''LEARN TO FLY" TIME 


Vacaiion-time is the ideal time to learn to fly. At almost 
any resort there’s an airport nearby where government- 
rated instructors offer safe, thorough flying lessons. This 
st/mnier, why not mix flying with other sports activities? 
You’ll never have so much fun while learning some- 
thing practical. You can easily solo in a week and be 
on your way to learning how to speed your business And 
vacation travel by flying-r/re most practical sport you 
can enjoy. Or your Piper dealer will teach you under 
the famed Piper “Learn as You Travel” program while 
you make business trips. 


the plane with more feature* to 
simplify flying— simplified controls, 
tricycle landing gear. Really useful 
for business travel, too. Carries 
four in quiet comfort; cruises over 
130 mph. More powerful, foster, 
priced far less than any ether low- 
cost 4-place plane. 


N VT IB AIRCRAFT CORP. 

••UP HTGH WITH BILL MAULDIN", a fascinating book- 
let on hying, will be sent you. plus full-color brochure on 
the Tri-Pacer and Piper "Learn as You Travel" plan. Just 
fill in coupon and mail. Dept. S-S. 
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ADDRIiSS. 


MORE PEOPIE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS THAN ANY OTHER PIANB IN THE WORLD 


lAY 27. 1957 
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ROOKIE Eddie Sachs, graduate of 
Midwest sprint ear races, will be in 
the front line for his first Indy start. 


AGGRESSIVE Sam Hanks, 43, now entering 
his Vith “500,” races only occasionally, finished 
second in 1956 after crack-up damaged his car. 


THOUGHTFUL Fred Agabashian is elder 
statesman of drivers, races only at Indy, is 
frequently hired to test new equipment. 


SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 

MAY 27, 1957 


SPEED— AND 


The ma$$acre which occurred this week confirms the respon- 
sibility of those who don’t prevent other men from exposing 
themselves to an atrocious death, . . . There is an insistent 
demand that these racing exhibitions be prohibited because 
they are not necessary to the progress of the machine. . . , 
And the drivers? The Marquis de Porlago had written an 
article for Sports Illustrated. The unhappy man declared 
that nothing terrified him more than to lose control of his 
machine. This is the victim speaking. He teaches and warns 
without knoicing he is doing so. . . . All racing, which is 
a race to death, must be abolished. 

—The Vatican’s “L’Ossbrvatorb Romano” 

.4 young man was killed in Italy, racing his automobile. 
This young man has an article in this week’s Sports Illus- 
trated, and in this article he says this: “Racing is a rice." 
In other words, car racing had so gripped him, was so in 
his blood, that he had to race oittomobifes even though 
he knew it might mean death. 

—Billy Graham in New York 

W ITH the nation’s foremost auto race, the Indianapolis 
“500” on Memorial Day, just around the comer, the 
racing world was astir last week with controversy over the 
Mille Miglia accidents and their toll of 13 dead. First 
there were attacks on city-tO'Oity racing on public roads 
and then a broader assault, from some quarters, on all auto 
racing. The attacks came partly from responsible individ- 
uals and organizations genuinely shocked by the death toll 


and partly from persons who saw a chance to capitalize 
on the headlines. 

At Indianapolis, where an apple-cheeked young man 
named Patrick James O’Connor seized the pole position for 
the “500” in the first day of qualifying trials, the Mille 
Miglia echoes were, however, faint. As a matter of fact, 
American racing perhaps never before displayed such vital- 
ity. After a driver’s death and an extraordinary number of 
accidents during practice, Saturday’s trials attracted a 
crowd of 130,000— to watch just nine cars qualify on a day 
that was forecast to be, and was, peppered with rain. 

Except for its possible effect on the decision of Detroit 
automobile makers to meet June 6 and reappraise their in- 
volvement in stock car racing and performance trials, the 
Mille Miglia was hardly mentioned. But Detroit’s case of 
nerves over the horsepower race and its recent excursions 
into competition was not exactly new. The manufacturers 
have been jumpy for some time over the possibility (real 
or imaginary) of a legislative ceiling on horsepower and 
have bent over backward upon occasion to free their prod- 
ucts from the “taint” of speed. 

The commotion over racing, however, raised questions 
that deserved to be answered. The clubs responsible for 
Italian auto racing reacted quickly and wisely by suspend- 
ing all further open-road racing during 1957, snatching the 
initiative from politicians who howled for an immediate 
ban on all road racing. 

The central question is whether cross-country racing 
should continue, and the almost universal answer is no. 
Speaking for drivers, the world champion, Juan Manuel 





GENIAL Johnnie Parsons, the 1950 win- 
ner, is poor qualifier but great competitor, 
cracked up in early practice run this year. 


HANDSOME Pat O’Connor is youthful Fire- 
stone test driver, recently drove record 170.8 
mph lap at Monza. Led part of la.st year's race. 



RUGGED Troy Ruttman has thinned 
down since his sweltering 1952 victory, 
will drive the newest Watson-built car. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 

LEADERS THE BEST OF U.S. DRIVERS BEGAN TO QUALIFY FOR THE '500* by KENNETH RUDEEN 


Fangio, says the Mille Miglia should never be held again, 
because it is too dangerous. There can be no doubt that 
today’s racing ears are too powerful for the ancient, nar- 
row and winding roads of the Italian race, where evident- 
ly the spectators cannot be given reasonable guarantees 
of safety. The same appears to be true of open-road rac- 
ing everywhere. 

The United States discovered early— in the old days of 
the Vanderbilt Cup on Long Island— and rediscovered in 
races on public roads in the postwar sports car boom, that 
the danger to spectators was too great. Such racing no 
longer exists in the U.S. Mexico, once notoriously casual 
in its attitude toward racing, has not held its Pan-American 
road race since the ghastly slaughter of 1954. 

Country after country has discovered that it could not 
in good conscience support city-to-city racing, which has 
now become as untypical of racing in general as the citing 
of the bulls by the public in the streets of Pamplona is 
a formal bullfight. The Mille .Miglia, aside from an occa- 
sional event in Sicily and South /Vnierica, was the last, and 
certainly the most important, race of its kind. 

City-to-city racing is probably doomed then, and jus- 
tifiably so, but what of racing in general? 

In the U.S. professional competition is carried out large- 
ly on private, closed, usually oval-shaped tracks. Almost 
all American sports car racing is done by amateurs, again 
on closed courses. But these may be either airports with 
simulated roads, or actual roads on private property. In 
all such cases, efforts can be— and are— made to keep the 
spectators out of danger. 


Virtually every reputable race these days, whether on a 
track or road course, can be seen with safety. Not absolute 
safety, to be sure; freak accidents like the one at Le Mans 
might occur again. But race organizers are, abov’e all, safety 
conscious, especially since Le Mans. Simply from a cold 
business point of view, the possibility of staggering law- 
suits forces the organizers to take care. 

The morality of racing, or lack of it, is another thing. 
Man has always raced man and has caused animals and 
contrivances to race. Especially in America, where the vir- 
tue of competition is engraved on the mind from infancy, 
accentuating the natural drive to excel and surpass, do we 
pit man against man, animal against animal, thing against 
thing, and these against distance and time. 

To race a fast car is natural, but dangerous. It is possi- 
ble that some unhappily twisted spectators watch auto 
races in the expectation of seeing violent death, but the 
overwhelming majority is not so base as that. We like to 
see men in dangerous pursuits: we arc stimulated by the 
sight of a driver spinning wildly at high speeds at the In- 
dianapolis Speedway, for example, but we want to see him 
surmount his difliculties, not suffer and succumb to them. 
We are with him, not against him. 

Is racing too dangerous? Without the element of danger, 
there would be no auto race- no spectators to watch and 
no drivers to participate. Milk toast lias never been popular 
eontiiiued on page 72 

TURN THE PAGE FOR A REPORT ON THE WAY 
CHAMPION JIM BRYAN WILL DRIVE THE RACE 


I1.1.L-STKATION Uy DAS TdUD 


HOW 

TO DRIVE 
THE '500' 


From the driver’s seat the nation’s premier race is 
hot, noisy, exhausting, says U.S. Champion Jim Bryan 


T he Indianapolis “500” offers its 
contestants the biKge.sl pot of 
Kold at tlie end of any racing rainbow 
(about $:300.000 lliis yean, and in re- 
turn it exacts probably the greatest 
sacrifices. F’ven an old Brickyard hand 
like James Ernest Bryan iscr rnirri, 
the United Stales .\uto Clul)'s nation- 
al champion driver last year, whose 
“groove" at the Speedway is diagramed 
here, approaches the race with a re- 
spect he reserves for no other event. 

Bryan knows that once he take.s the 
green Hag at Ind.w he can never relax 
during the nearly four hour.s of racing: 
he will Inive no relief from the oppres- 
sive heal whicli soon builds uj) in the 
cramped cockpit: he can never escape 
the ear-buffeting roar of unmuffled 
exhausts: in the turns he will he con- 
slatUly in tlie terrible grip of centrifu- 
gal force, which pins him to tlie side of 
the cockpit; without warning he will 
strike gusts of wind wliich can bounce 
him several feet to one side on llie 
straightaway.s or toward an unylehling 
wall in the corners; and some mi.sad- 
venture al)solutely beyond lii.s control 
may be lurking anywhere on the track 
— like the four-car pile-up that forced 
the great Bill \'ukovich to go over the 
fence to his death in the 1955 race. 

If any man is suited to the demands 
of the "500” by temperament, phy- 
sique and training, it is Jim Bryan. At 
30, he is R feet tall, weighs 215 pounds 
and is as wide and tough as a pro foot- 
ball guard. He won the old AAA na- 
tional championship in 1954, the new 
USAC title la.st year, and he always 


has been In the thick of it in his five 
tries at Indianapolis. He came closest 
to victory in 195-1, in one of the most 
courageous <irives ever .seen at tlie 
Brickyard. Having led for 60 laps, lie 
lost fir.st |)lace to \’ukovich during a 
pit slop and resumed the cha.se only 
to have his springs and shock absorb- 
ers break. Thereafter he look a re- 
morseless pounding in his crippled car 
and finished .second, nonetheless. 

The Brickyard is a 2 ' ;>-miIe rectangle 
with rounded, mildly banked cornfcr.s, 
and it must be driven with all fJie 
speed a driver can command, ail the 
way. On the two long .straightaways 
he will reach speeds between 170 and 
180 mph. None of the other race.s in 
which Bryan and his follow driver.s 
compete accu.stoms them to sucli 
speeds. They race that fast only at 
Indianajiolis, one race a year. Obvi- 
ously it is impossible to relax at 170 
mpli, with other cars to look out for, a 
corner looming up, and the possibility 
of wind gusts tliat, as Bryan puls it, 
“Jack me over three feet." 

Veterans like Bryan use every re- 
source to keep labs on the wind. They 
watch the smoke from a large industrial 
cliimney south of the course (.•■Yf /nap) 
—even the leaves on the trees in the 
inlield. Since prevailing winds are from 
the west, the southwest corner is espe- 
cially tricky, for the wind tends to 
push the racers into the wall. On the 
home straightaway the wind may 
come in gusts between the grandstands. 
This can mean that Bryan will have a 
calm stretch, then a gust, calm stretch. 



JIM BRVAN’S ROUTE AROUND THE ZV^-MILE 


gust, etc. for nearly a mile of each lap. 

If driving the straights is taxing, 
consider the problems in the corners. 
Chassis builders and mechanics devise 
new gimmicks each year to keep the 
oars in the groove at higher speeds, and 
last year, with the track almost com- 
pletely re|)avod, tlie fastest cars were 
approaching 135 mph in the turns. Like 
most of the best drivers, Bryan has a 
new, lighter car this year, weighing 
onl.v 1,850 pounds, and although the 
engine is smaller, he will be getting 
more “bite” in the turns aiul there- 
fore taking them faster. 

"I never get off the throttle all at 
once coming into a corner,” says Bryan. 
“I always come off easy. And I never 
come off all the way. I always keep 
a little power on.” 

Bryan eases through the corners in a 
mild four-wheel drift, countering the 



WIND TENDS TO BLOW 
CAR AGAINST WALL 


♦ ON THROTTLE 

• OFF THROTTLE 


PIT ENTRANCE 


PIT DIVIDER WALL PIT EXIT 


START FINISH 


SAFETY WALL 


tendency of the rear wheels to lose 
traction by turning the front wheels 
a bit to the right. He knows that he 
must come as close as possible to the 
absolute minimum of adhesion with- 
out actually losing traction entirely. 

‘‘Halfway into a corner,” he says, 
“you’d better be pretty well back on 
the accelerator. Coming out of it you’d 
better be flatfooted. I take the corners 
at the ends of the long straights about 
the same way [see map for Bryan’s 
route and the points at which he ac- 
celerates and decelerates], but I can 
get into the north turn a little hotter 
because the asphalt back there is a lot 
smoother than the bricks on the front 
straight. The brick.s will shake your 
teeth out at 100 mph, by the way, but 
they’re not bad at 140 and up; you 
just skim over the tops.” 

If everything goes according to 


schedule next week, Bryan will take 
two breaks from the exhausting grind 
— two pit stops. “We’ll take on 50 gal- 
lons of fuel and change tires, and I'll 
get a cup of water and a new pair of 
goggles in the -35 to 45 seconds we use 
up in a good pit stop,” Bryan explains. 

Personal discomfort in the driver’s 
seat is intense for anyone, but for a 
man of Bryan’s size the tiny cockpit is 
a hellish sweatbox. “Everything in a 
race car gets hot,” he says, “and if you 
happen to let your leg touch the drive- 
shaft housing it will burn blisters on 
you before you can stop to think.” 

Bryan says this without complaint. 
He would be nowhere but at Indianap- 
olis on Memorial Day, shoehorned into 
his sweatbox. scrapping for the lead 
with the drivers who share with him a 
consuming desire to be at the front on 
this, the most demanding of race tracks. 


There is little wonder that everybody 
wants to be a front-runner, because 
Indianapolis dangles the Juiciest carrot 
in auto racing as a prize for the leader 
of each lap— $150. That’s $30,000 for 
the man who can stay ahead during the 
200 laps of the race, but no driver has 
pocketed all the lap money so far. Bil- 
ly Arnold came closest in 1930, when 
he showed the way for 198 laps. 

A man who takes enormous pride in 
his right to have the big No. 1 of the 
U.S. champion on his car and finds the 
joy of winning worth every discomfort, 
Bryan will be chasing the big carrot 
with everything he has next Thursday. 

“Back in 1954,” he says, “there came 
a time when I wondered what I was 
doing out there, with those springs and 
shocks broken, but when I got a second 
out of it, it was O.K. I was in the lead 
$9,000 worth, anyway.” lUiL^ 
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AMERICANS in Paris this month, foraging 
around the Flea Market, plumbing the 
Sartrean caves, or viewing Oie masterpieces 
on display at the Louvre— or, for that matter, 
the Folies-Berg§re— might well wonder where 
everyone is. In the spring the French give up 
philosophy, figures, figurines, yea, even foie 
gras, for the Bois de Boulogne, a great billiard- 
green expanse just west of the EiffeJ Tower. 
The Bois is every Parisian’s own principality. 
Lovers park their motor scooters and love in 
it. Whiskered men park their bicycles and 
fish in it. Foreigners toting tents park their 
cars and camp in it. 

France’s best fighters train along its paths. 
American Little Leaguers bang out base hits 
on its broad fields. Cows meander its juicy 
pastures, and the elegant dine under Japa- 
nese lanterns in its leafy arbors. 

In more raucous days, kings hunted its 
woodlands, bombs exploded its native serenity 
and Russian cossacks once used it as a biv- 
ouac. And, while it remains unlawful to beat 
a rug or sound a hunting horn anywhere with- 
in the 2,000 acres, still one can shoot a live 
pigeon, bet on a horse, ride a merry-go-round, 
take a railroad ride through a forest, sail on 
the Enchanted River, or swim in a barge 
parked along its shore. Somewhere in the big 
oblong bordered by the Seine and the swank 
lext conlUiUfd on page 23 
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Here is Ihe sophislicaled Bois—eleganl habitu4s of ihe 

Racing Club dc France, most exclusive of all French 
sporting clubs, watching polo in the warm spring sun 



But here, at the Grand Lac and the Etang Saint-James near Longchamp {below), the 
workaday Parisian finds his tranquil pleasures— boating with the children or, 
his faithful ‘'motocycletle" parked in the shade of a tree, teaiting contcmplafirchj 
for the fish that never bite but always stimulate daydreaming 








Tennis players stroll and su-immcrs sjdasfi in Le Racing's elegant confines while the Eiffel Tower spikes the skyline 



L\ A PARIS WOOD 

eovtin ucd 

Parisian rpsidonces are three lakes, 
five ponds and 1 1 private sporting clubs 
and nine restaurants, all considered 
chic. (The poor people of Paris must 
bring their lunch.) Two of its corners 
are occupied by Longchamp and Au- 
teuil, the prime race tracks of Paris, 
where tlie city displays not only horses 
but the latest creations of the hauie 
couture. 

Longchamp, a lovely track brim- 
ming with roses, pompons, zinnias and 
yellow croix~<lc-feu, is built on the 
grounds of an old abbey where in an- 
cient days all Paris turned out at 
Eastertime to hear hymns sung by resi- 
dent nuns known as the cloistered Sis- 
ters of the Humility of Our Lady. Un- 
der the shadow of an ivied windmill 
that still remains from the old abbey, 
Longchamp now offers Hat racing from 
the first Sunday in April to the last 
Sunday of October, sponsored by an 
organization known handily a.s the 
Societe d’Encouragement pour I’Ame- 
Uoratio^ dea Races de Cbevaux en 
France. Under that umbrella the Societe 
also encourages the amelioration of 
racing at Chantilly and Deauville, an 
outpost of elegance on the Channel. 

Designers’ showcase 

The biggest event of the year is the 
Grand Prix de Paris, held the last 
Sunday in .lune. To watch the running 
for the 27-million-franc purse, the haul 
woiidc shows up in gray tails, known 
as la jaqucHc, and a gray topper, 
known as un tube. It is also passable to 
wear k melon, a bowler of gray or 
black, and some types affect the black 
cutaway wdth striped pants, but, as an 
official of the Societe explained, "this 
is not chic." Parisian designers use 
the Grand Prix and the running of the 
“Grand Steep” at Auteuil a week earli- 
er to display their latest collections, 
which come to the track aboard the 
most dazzling models. Some gra7idi’s 
dames also arrive dressed to the nines, 
but whether their gowns have been 
lent by a house or bought by an ad- 
mirer is always a popular point of 
paddock discussion. 

A 500,000-franc gown for the Grand 
Prix is not unknown and, in the half 
hour between races, the ladies descend 
from the grandstand, stroll the pebbled 
walks, watch the weighing in and pose, 
champagne glasses in hand, before the 
lacy green railings banked for the sum- 
mer with thousands of pink geraniums. 

While not as voluptuously land- 
scaped as Longchamp, Auteuil, the 


home of the steeplechase, offers the 
ultimate in French racing comfort. An 
elevator will lift 60 aficionados per 
minute to a second deck. Infrared 
lamps heat the open stands and, in a 
four-deck glass-enclosed restaurant, 
girls collect wagers while you eat, per- 
mitting a man to tender a bet and 
slurp a bouillabaisse practically simul- 
taneously. Out the window, the va.st 
track stretches for nearly a mile along 
the east side of the Bois. French caval- 
ry officers in their red and gray and 
gold kepis stroll the center field. A 
Paris fireman in a wide red-and-blue 
belt, toting his elegant, gleaming silver 
helmet, keeps watch of a sort. And, 
across the field, above the chestnut 
trees, the orange awnings and the 
orange shutters brighten the beige ter- 
races of the parkside Paris apartments 
that fringe the Bois. 

Each year on the night of the Grand 
Prix, Aly Khan gives a reception for 
300 at the Pr6 Catelan, one of the nine 
restaurants of the Bois, overlooking a 
meadow once used for fighting duels. 
Under the soft-cloud murals on the 
ceiling of its mlrsoved ball ov under the 
crystal chandeliers that hang from the 
trees of its outdoor terrace, Saudi princ- 
es, Belgian dukes, Aristotle Onassis, 
Maurice Chevalier, Clark Gable, or 
anybody with $20 to spend on dinner, 
can dance away the summer nights. 
Fridays are formal. For chauffeurs 
there is a burette in the back, but 
gone are the cows that were kept on 
hand for the frivolous, who used to 
stop by at 5 a.m. for a sobering glass 
of fresh milk. 

La Cascade, near the Longchamp 


course, spreads its red umbrella tables 
amid a lush setting of pink hydrangeas, 
hard by a grotto and a pool. Armenon- 
ville, long a soignee site near La Porte 
Maillot, has just reopened (May 17) 
under the patronage of Mme. Queenie- 
Biancheri, owner of Queenie’s restau- 
rant in Paris and Queenie’s on the 
Promenade des Anglais in Nice. Queen- 
ie's kingly decor calls for Louis Seize 
trappings, orchestra for dancing, thes 
dansants on weekends, midweek lunch- 
eons for businessmen, and weddings 
and club meetings on demand. 

Probably the cheapest place to eat 
in the Bois is at Le Self-Serriee, a 
cafeteria operated by the Racing Club 
of France and, unfortunately, avail- 
able only to its members. The large.st 
sports club in the country, the Racing 
occupies 17 acres of Bois real estate on 
which it offers its 15,000 members two 
swimming pools, 50 clay tennis courts, 
nine volleyball courts, one basketball 
court and almost anything except 
serious racing. The location of such an 
athletic center, just one mile from the 
Etoile, has proved such an attraction 
that the Racing Is turning duv?n about 
4,000 applications a year. Initiation 
fees are 15,000 francs (about $43), and 
annual dues for all sports are 17,000 
francs, 15,000 for those who only play 
tennis. Intere.sted Americans accom- 
panied by an introductory letter from 
the U.S. Embassy should have no 
trouble joining. 

The club known as Etrier (stirrup), 
on the other hand, keeps its member- 
ship to a snug 615 of whom 250 are ac- 
tive riders, and the others are watchers. 

continued un page 71 



MAP OF THK BOIS shows the locations of race courses, lakes, the pigeon .shoot, the 
sporting clubs and other attraction.? described by the author in the accompanying text. 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


PORTACOs FROM LIFC TO UEOEND • CALM WINNERS AT PIMLICO • THE 
CORNELL CREW AT PRINCETON • O' AMATO SITS THE SADDLE AND TAKES 
THE REINS • SMALLER THAN LIFE • THE NUTRIA AS CARPETBACCER 


FAREWELL TO PORTAGO 

■\T0 MAN is gone from the world 

' completely at themomentofdeath, 
least of all a man who whirled through 
life as fast as the handsome young 
Marquis de Portago. Last week, days 
after he crashed to his death in the 
Mille Miglia, he lingered on in echoes 
—some sympathetic, some dissonant 
— in the minds of a great many people. 
Some gave little hint of what they 
were thinking. At his funeral in a tiny 
chapel at Cavriana cemetery, Enao 
Ferrari, head of the factory whose ear 
he had driven, came face to face with 
Mrs. Fumi Nelson, Japanese widow of 
the American who died with him. Fer- 
rari, pale and bent, extended his hand. 
The Japanese woman smiled formally, 
made a slight bow and ignored it. The 
Marquis’s beautiful widow' knelt, weep- 
ing, and laid a wreath on his coffin. 
The inscription read: “All my love 
always— Weg.” 

As the Marquis’s body was flown to 
Paris for shipment to Madrid he was 
castigated, both for the manner of his 
life and the manner of his death. The 
semiofficial news organ of the Vatican, 
quoting from Portago’snow-famousar- 
ticle in Sports Illustrated (“Racing 
is a vice and as such extremely hard to 
give up’’), added: “The victim is like 
a drug addict. . . . [He] teaches that 
the ‘racing typhoid’ is ... an incura- 
ble sickly state.” And in New York’s 
Madison Square Garden, Evangelist 
Billy Graham also quoted the line, 
“Racing is a vice . . .” and then 
cried: “Ladies and gentlemen, sin is a 
vice that leads us eventually to death. 
The penalty for sin is death!” 

In Europe his fellow racing drivers 
— a good many of whom were prepar- 
ing for the Grand Prix of Monaco — 
defended him, and his philosophy, 
stoutly. The great Juan Fangio, who 
knelt at the dead racer’s coffin before 
starting for Monaco, was near tears 


on hearing that Portago had praised 
him in print. “I considered him one of 
the most courageous of all ’the racing 
drivers ... a good driver and an excel- 
lent comrade.” Some of them agreed 
with his conclusion that racing was ad- 
dictive. “Like being drunk or being in 
love,” said the expatriate American 
driver Harry Schell. “You can’t quit,” 
said England’s Stirling Moss. “Car 
racing is one of the most difficult 
things to give up. . . . [But] if you 
didn’t like it you’d go off your rocker.” 
It was France’s Jean Behra, however, 
who found the words to explain this 
attitude a little further. “Only those 
who don’t move, don’t die. But since 
they do not move they are already 
dead.” 

In New York, the editors of Sports 

l!.Lli.«;TRATF.D Opened a letter mailed in 
Italy the day before the Mille Miglia 
and discovered a last message from the 
Marquis. "I am really looking forward 
to seeing my first article in print. I 


hope that some day I shall be able to 
write decently and, although I am sure 
that my present efforts are amateurish 
in the extreme, I am, as you know, an 
optimist. I am hoping to hear from 
you very soon.” 

MR. FITZ AT PIMLICO 

Mr. Fitz emerged from an 
VV elevator and sauntered across the 
lobby of the Sheraton-Belvedere Hotel 
in Baltimore at 8 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, he looked like a man who hadn’t 
quite made up his mind what he ivould 
do with himself that day. 

He stopped at a glass display case 
and examined some figurines of race 
horses and jockeys and grooms. Taking 
his time, he walked to the door, sniffed 
the weather and decided to send up- 
stairs for his raincoat. 

Meanwhile, out at Pimlico, in the 
barns across the infield from the ancient 
clubhouse, the horse named Bold Ruler, 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT'S AHEAD 

9 Not Guilty, But . . . 

Ken IjoefRer, charged by the Southwest Conference with illegal recruiting of 
basketball players for Texas A&M, got both pat.s and cuff.s from school authori- 
ties who were asked to investigate. A&M 1) called the charges doubtful and the 
\doiation.s minor even if true; 2) barred Loeffler from any further recruiting; 
3) announced he will be kept as coach till his contract runs out a year from now. 

# Hot Warmup 

Dave Sime finished up the college baseball season (which preoccupied him this 
spring), switched to the 100-yard dash, ran it in the year’s best time: 9.3. 
But he may not meet Bobby Morrow in the NCAA champion.ships in June; 
he is likely to be playing baseball for Duke in the college World Series that week. 

9 A Fabulous Invalid 

Tulyar, the costly imported stallion ($672,000) who has been wasting away from 
an inte.stinal virus and other ailments -since February, now seems on his way to 
recovery. At Kentucky’s Claiborne Farm, Tulyar is eating well, gaining weight. 

• The Winner and Still Challenger 

Donald Campbell, who set the world speedboat record of 225.63 mph in his jet- 
powered Bluebird last year, will try for 250 in her this summer. The Bluebird 
will be shipped to the U.S. from England in June. Attempts at a new record will be 
made in July or August (according to weather) on New York's Lake Canandaigua. 
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looking— as did Mr. Fitz— as though 
l)e had nothing especially planned for 
the day, nibbled at a rubber-hose- 
cos'ered chain until it fell <lown and a 
groom had to get up from his chair and 
fix it. He took his time and Bold Ruler 
watched him with interest. 

A little way off, sitting in a folding 
chair, tense-looking, a tall, lean man of 
about 35 kept his eyes glued to a stall 
in which fidgeted the horse named Iron 
Liege. Man and horse both looked as if 
they had something to do and it was 
worrying them— not the doing of it, 
but the waiting for it to start. 

A visitor strolled down the row’ of 
stalls toward Iron Liege. The tense- 
looking man, Wendell Griffin, groom 
for Trainer Jimmy Jones, sprang out of 
the chair. “No!” he cried. “Jimmy 
don't want nobody l)otherin’ the horse! 
Jimmy don’t want nobody fussin’ 
around! That horse is the one’s got to 
go around that track, he’s the one got 
to run that race. Jimmy don’t want him 
bothered!” The visitor nodded and 
moved away. 

Along about 5:15 (33 minutes before 
post time), Mr. Fitz sat on a chair in 
the paddock with his self-appointed 
body guard, a retired police captain 
named John Byrne, at his side. The 
horses had not been brought in yet and 
only a few people were there. Mr. Fitz 
still looked like a man who had nothing 
particular to do, nothing special to say. 
He was relaxed like any old gentleman 
who was just sitting around, killing a 
little time. 

Suddenly the paddock was filled with 
horses. Iron Liege was in his stall now, 
nervous and prancing, with Wendell 
Griffin and Jimmy Jones struggling 
with him. The Derby winner was sweat- 
ing and kicking the back of his stall, 
and some people took that as a good 
sign. 

Kathleen Fitzsimmons, granddaugh- 
ter of Mr. Fitz, told about the religious 
medal she brought back from Rome. It 
had been fastened to Bold Ruler's bri- 
dle, along with a bit of ribbon from 
Nashua's Preakness victory of two 
years ago. Captain Byrne nudged u 
man next to Miss P’itzsimmons and 
said: “I’ve got a medal of my own on 
the other side of the bridle.” 

It is the practice of the Stevens 
l)rothers, the concessionaires, to send 
a case of champagne to the winner’s 
barn, and about 15 minutes later the 
ordercametosendit onoverto.Mr. Fitz. 

Mr. Fitz was standing there outside 
the barn, with a glass in his hand, 
shaking hands with people who came 
up to congratulate him. when Snag, the 
groom, walked up with Bold Ruler, 


who still looked like a hor.se who had 
nothing special to do and hadn’t been 
doing anything in particular. “Give 
him a good drink of water there. Snag,” 
said Mr. Fitz. “Give him some cham- 
pagne if he wants it." 

When Snag had Bold Ruler washed 
down, he called out, “What blanket 
shall I put on him. .Mr. Fitz?” “Oh,” 
said Mr. Fitz. “don’t put anything on 
him, Snag. Dry him off good and let 
him go naked.” 

At 6:30 o’clock, with Captain Byrne 
carrying a box of sandwiches, Mr. 
Fitz waved goodby to everybody and 
walked over to the car that was to take 
him hack to New York. It was less than 
45 minutes since the cry of “They’re 
off!” in the Preakness. And, as Captain 
Byrne helped him into the automobile, 
Mr. Fitz, for the first time that day, 
looked like a man who had some place 
to go, and was in a hurry to get there. 

ROWING'S TRIP1.E CROWN 

A PICNIC ATMOSPHERE prevailed at 
Princeton’s Lake Carnegie last Sat- 
urday. The meadow rolling back from 
the water’s edge was dotted with gaily 
colored tablecloths, covered with sand- 
wiches, fried chicken, potato salad, 
beer and soft drinks and surrounded by 
a mixture of Bermuda-short-clad un- 
dergraduates and alumni. A normal 
number of children wandered, tempo- 
rarily motherless, through the clusters 
of picnickers, begging sandwiches and 
ice cream, while their frantic parents 
attempted to relocate them through 
the services of an unruffled, immovable 
straw-chewing constable. The con- 
versation was relaxed and, heard in 
snatches, faintly funny. 



LAST BLAST 

When all the sheet are shot, and still 
The urge within him iurks. 

He throw.s his watch into the air— 
This way he shoots the works. 

—Richard Armour 


“Of course, you realize I'm the pres- 
ident of llie local Audubon Society,” 
said one mu.stached, monacled oldster 
to a charming matron in vintage lace. 
Then he leaned his rakish tweeds on a 
bone-handled cane and waited for the 
impact of this revelation to hit home. 
A camera hug leaned too far over the 
bank and fell in the lake as he tried to 
take a picture of the University of 
Pennsylvania freshman crew finishing 
a consolation race. The 8,000 people 
there had come to see Cornell and Yale 
battle it out for the Eastern Association 
of Rowing Colleges championship. The 
week before Cornell had beaten Yale in 
the Kentucky Derby of crew racing — 
the two-mile Carnegie Cup. Tlie EARC 
sprints, like the Preakness in horse rac- 
ing, cover a shorter distance. It would 
be the la.st time these two great crews 
would meet. The race was perhaps the 
most thrilling ever staged on Carnegie 
Lake and, though Navy and Pennsyl- 
vania also qualified for the finals, Yale 
and Cornell made it a two-boat show. 
The two shells were never more than 
three feet apart in the 2,000-meter 
duel. Yale led, slightly, until 10 strokes 
from the finish when Cornell, strok- 
ing a brisk 38, shot through the flag- 
marked finish line in front by less than 
12 inches, one tenth of a second faster 
than Yale in 6:11.8. 

With the Carnegie Cup and the East- 
ern championship now locked safely 
away at Ithaca, Cornell is pointing for 
the IRA championship, rowing’s equiv- 
alent of the Belmont Stakes. If the Big 
Red wins this one at Syracuse next 
month, it will go down in history as the 
first winner of rowing’s “Triple Crown.” 

D'AMATO’S PROSPECTUS 

TT IS an old axiom of the fight game 

that the man who controls the 
heavyweight champion controls box- 
ing. The man today is Cus D’Amato, 
a party of passion and rigliteousness 
whose apocalyptic statements have 
earned him a reputation as an eccentric 
and windmill-tilter. D’Amato is cer- 
tainly an individualist but just as sure- 
ly no windmill-tilter. He can wheel and 
deal in the finest tradition and has done 
so. Otherwise he would not have been 
able to maneuver Floyd Patterson to the 
title against the fitful but formidable 
oppo.sition of the International Box- 
ing Club (James D. Norris, president), 
an achievement that demanded much 
more than fervor and rhetoric. 

Last week Cus wheeled again. He 
revealed that the languishing Patter- 
son would make his first title-defense, 
continued 



" Isn’t he rniher large for a bull?" 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

conliimrd 

not for tlip IBC, hut for Kmi! Lence, 
a slight, 3i)-year-old \ew York dresS 
manufacturer and onetime Brooklyn 
figJit promoter. Cus wa.s cjuick to point 
out lliat Lence’s promotion would he 
only one of four or five proposed title 
bouts this year and that other promot- 
ers, perliaps Jack Hurley among them, 
would be involved. 

Lence is presently negotiating for a 
challenger, site and date. Tlie most like- 
ly place. New York’s Polo (Irounds; the 
date, late in July. The matter of an op- 
ponent may prove more {liflicult. Ideal- 
ly, it would be Tommy (Hurricane) 
Jackson, the Xo. 1 challenger, but 
Jackson’s manager ha.s demanded an 
exorbitant guarantee (“$250,000, give 
a pickle, take a pickle’’) and, in the 
bargain, Norris lias been threatening 
to match Jackson and No. 2 Chal- 
lenger Eddie Machen outdoors. B(jt 
neither Cus nor Emil seems perturbed. 
Said Cus: 

“Patterson will fight anybody in the 
world beginning witli \’o. 1 [Jacksoni 
and going right down the line until we 
find someone who is ready. If No. 1 re- 
fuses, he forfeits his rigid, as I see it. 
But I can’t conceive of a manager in a 
normal state of mind refusing to fight 
for the title. It’s the dream of every 
manager. It was my dream.” 

Beyond the title-defenses, Cus has 
his grand plan to restore competition 
and vigor to boxing— a design which, 
when lie announced it, brought the old 
ridicule down on him once more. 

It is Cus’s hope that by giving the 
championship defen.ses to independent 
promoters he will diminish the IBC’s 
strength. But Cus has strict (jualifica- 
tions for each promoter. “I want,” he 
said, “a man who intends to stay in 
boxing, not a man looking for a lucra- 
tive one-shot. I want a man independ- 
ently wealthy, so he can turn his box- 
ing earnings back into boxing. I want 
a man with an aggressive spirit, some- 
one who will take a stand, a man whose 
personal feeling has been hurt by the 
way boxing has been run. I want a man 
who will remain competitive and in 
constant opposition to the IBC; a man 
prepared, moreover, to take on one of 
the network TV shows if and when the 
IBC is forced to give one up— and this 
court trial will be a farce if they tlon’t 
make them give one up. I also want a 
man w’ho will promise to give a chance 
to those fighters and managers who 
haven’t had the opportunity to get 
work because of the IBC and are de- 
serving of it. Now, doe,s that sound like 


I’m crazy, as they call me? After all, 
those that control the vehicle can drive 
it any way they wish.” 

DATUM 

T he ei.ectromc .age is surely here, 
but the consequences of the era are 
not so certain. 

Offered in evidence is the remark of 
a spectator leaving New York’s St. 
Nicholas Arena last week after eye- 
witnessing a dandy fight. 

“Gee,” the spectator told his com- 
panion, “wliat a fight it must have 
been on television!” 

UP THE ANIMALS 

E \'EI{ SIN'CE the early settlers landed 
on the eastern seaboanl, muskets 
at the ready. People lia\-p been giving 
Animals a terrible kicking around in 
tlie U.S. The buffalo turned up his 
hoofs even before the invention of the 
automobile and, in the years since, 
thanks to hunters, superhigliways, 
gang plows, smog and an expanding 
People population, even skunks and 
porcupines have been having a tougher 
and tougher time of it. But in the last 
few years, along the Gulf Coasts of 
I.,ouisiana, Texas, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi and Florida, it has begun to ap- 
pear as if People might be facing a 
startling division of wealth with a 
new’comer in the ranks of U.S. wildlife: 
the nutria-coypu or swamp beaver. 

The nutria, a native of southern 
South America, looks, at first glance, 
like a cross between a muskrat and a 
beaver: he is a powerful swimmer, 
weighs in the neighborhood of 20 
pounds, his short, round ears, long 
whiskers, coarse outer fur, a long, black, 
round seminaked tail and four big, 
orange-colored incisors. He is a vege- 
tarian who is not particular about his 
diet. Also, he believes in large families 
and lots of them. Until he got to the 
U.S., however, he had nothing but 
trouble: he was so heavily trapped in 
Argentina that he was virtually extinct 
there by 1910, and surviving speci- 
mens were incarcerated on fur farms 
in South America and Europe. 

In 19J8. however, E. A. Mcllhenny 
(of the family which manufactures 
Tabasco sauce) brought a few pairs of 
Argentine nutrias to Avery Island, 
Iberia Pari.sh, Louisiana, thereby, as 
things turned out, becoming a sort 
of Bolivar of the swamp beavers. The 
tiurricane of 1940 knocked over the 
Mcllhennys’ “escapeproof” fences, and 
the nutrias hit for the bayous and 
marshes, 'rhey spread both east and 


we.st— eating their way thnmgh suc- 
culent liulrushes, cattails and aiiuatic 
vegetation and jiroducing five litters 
of five or six little nutrias every two 
years. Virtually no predators have in- 
terrupted their resurgent advance- 
big alligators will gulp down nutrias 
if they get the chance, but big alliga- 
tors are relatively rare creatures. 

Trappers prey on them, it is true, 
hut only halfheartedly; pelts of nutrias 
from warm regions are inferior to those 
from southern .\rgentina and bring 
only a dollar or two; also, the pelt is 
hard to skin, scrajje and stretch. Even 
so, figures on trapping give an idea of 
the nutria’s amazing spread: 4.J6 pelts 
were taxed in Louisiana in 1913 44, 
and 374,199 in 1955-5(3. The nutria 
has marched on regardle.ss — demon- 
strating recently an appetite for rice, 
corn, sugar cane and tlie liark of trees, 
as well as for less valuable feed. 

While People generally manage to 
doublecross Animals, the nutrias have 
managed to doublecross People. People 
with weed-clogged lakes have obliging- 
ly helped them find new worlds to con- 
quer. The Eagle Lake Rod and Gun 
Club of Texas is an example. In 1950 
four female nutrias and one male were 
dumped into 1,400-acre Eagle Lake; 
within four years they had eaten up all 
the lake’s islands of bulrushes and cat- 
tails, which provide cover for ducks, 
and the animals were creating “eat- 
outs” in nearby farmland. Club mem- 
bers have shot 15,000 nutrias in the 



last two years. In 1955 Governor Allan 
Shivers put two nutrias in a lake on 
his Woodville, Texas farm; the lake is 
now clean as a whistle and the nutrias 
have advanced into his cornfield.s. 

Despite these dramatic demonstra- 
tions. the nutria has not yet really 
cau.sed any severe damage in the South. 
But sportsmen fear it could practically 
eat the marshes and swamps of the 
Gulf Coast out from under the duck 
population. Farmers shudder at what 
it could do to crops. Perhaps the final 
solution of the problem will have to 
come from South .\merica. Unlikesome 
.\nimals, nutrias will not eat People. 
But People can eat nutrias. “When 
roasted,” reads a report from Buenos 
.^ires, “it is similar to suckling pig. 
The flesh is liglit pink and presents a 
palatable appearance when cooked 
and does not [ugh] turn black as in the 
case of muskrat.” 
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■ CIRL SAILORS FROM FORCHES OP BROWN UNIVERSITY BOATHOUSE ON SEEKONK 


THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 

FOR SPRING, FOR COLLEGE 


MiDDLEBURY’S Corliss Knapp, HOLYOKE'S Nan Pilcher, drying out, dis- Pembroke Hostess Joyce Knowles and 
who won third place, bails dinghy, cusses races with Middlebury's Xancy Sharp. Betty Weed of Wheaton get dinghies ready. 




AND FOR SAIL 


S PRING showed its squally side for girl sailors from 
10 eastern colleges who met in dinghy competi- 
tion at the Pembroke Invitational Regatta on Provi- 
dence’s Seekonk River. The girls were out to prove 
that they can sail every bit as well as men — and they 
prettily established their point. They jockeyed tjieir 
dinghies up to the starting line in hotly competitive 
fashion, rounded the marks of the figure-eight course 
with sporty sharpness and— like small-boat sailors 
anywhere— lodged a spray of “Buoy room!” protests. 
Nonetheless, despite two or three collisions, the inva- 
sion of the course by a large oil tanker, a dismasting 
and an upset in the gusty wind, the full day’s racing 
series was a clear success. Connecticut College, Mount 
Holyoke and Middlebury finished 1-2-3 for the day. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY JERRY COOKE 


LEADING FLEET, winners Judy Suwtelle and Katty 
Lloyd-Rees of Connecticut College get set Co round buoy. 






WONDERFUL WORLD conlimicd 



TO LONDON 


T imk was when the grand tour consisted of 
a stately but slow procession by carriage 
through the capitals of Europe. The other day, 
•10 Americans and their wives set off on a novel 
modern variant. All had one thing in com- 
mon— they were members of the Triumph 
Sports Owners Association, and had decided 
to buy the new Triumph TR:!, a xippy little 
number manufactured in Coventry, England. 
When they heard the news, the Triumph brass 
made a grand gesture— they chartered a plane, 
invited their U.S. fans to tly over and pick 
up their new cars at London Airport to have 
a Continental grand tour before shipping the 
cars back home to the U.S. The Americans 
were delighted. 

The chartered plane taxied to a stop directly 
beside a lotful of sports cars. Each lady was 
presented with a bouquet; while the gentle- 
men were handed fistfuls of maps and official 
documents. Presently the Americans were off 
on an itinerary which included Stratford- 
upon-Avon, Coventry (for a look at the assern- 
bly line), France, Belgium, Austria and Swit- 
xerland- a jaunt of some 2,000 miles and 
a most pleasant way to break in a new car. 


PHOTOOUAI’HS BY LAUUY UCKROWS 





CAR DEALER DavidThomas.Long telephone wire chief Paul Crawley, 
Beach, Calif., holding wifi''.shou(iuel, California, gets down to examine the compart- 

has a chat wilh Mrs. Vernes Sehact. meni under ihc trunk which contains .spare tiro. 


LONDON SALESMAN Dorok .\raude 
lal iiiiccl) explains adjustable steering to 
the Robert Banovs, Wheeling, W. Va. 
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TO START THE GRAND TOUR 





CAR DEALER ForbeR Howard (croucb- 
iuiji, Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich., icll-s of 
plan to tour Europe independent of rally. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS Executive David 
Hebb, Locu.st Valley, N.Y.. prepares to -spray 
engine paintwork with shellac as wife kibitzes. 



METALLURGIST Du<lley Rock- 
well, West Hartford, Conn., looks 
at travel folder with Mrs. Rockwell. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD conlimied 



CHASE THAT 
BALLOON 

A BALLOON is a very perverse vehicle; a sports car is 
a most obedient machine. The two seem impossible 
together, but spring is a time for harmony, and in the 
balmy weather Philadelphia sports drivers and bal- 
loonists joined forces. Zigzagging over roads after the 
balloon, the drivers competed as in a rally, scoring 
points by retrieving toy parachutes and planes dropped 
from the wandering gas bag. As the balloon drifted 
north, south, east and west in a shifty spring wind (not 
going anywhere really), the car drivers spent half the 
time scrambling afoot. The youngest rallyist, Philip 
Dean, age 13, got lost in the woods and was rescued by 
a Mercedes. The winner, Tom Stewart, drove 10 miles, 
ran four miles, fell 15 feet from a tree and scored 420 
points. The rally director, A1 Bochroch, ended up with 
the second best score and the worst case of poison ivy. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY ROBERT IIALMI 

PURSUING MERCEDES, piloted by P'rank Diament, 
stand-s parked as balloon change.s course in fitful winds aloft. 


1.000 FEET UP, Balloon Co-pilot Connie Wolf release.s a toy plane 
Car drivers recovered about half of ihe four dozen missiles dropped. 






THE RULER IS RESTORED 


Aided by Fitzsimmons strategy, Bold 
Ruler won the Preakness with Iron 
Liege leading the hopeless pursuit 

by WHITNEY TOWER 


F or five of the six days of Preak- 
ness Week at Pimlico the skeptics 
were in the saddle. In the course of this 
drawn-out session they naturally set- 
tled all remaining disorder among the 
3-year-old Thoroughbred division with 
the hasty conclusion that Derby win- 
ner Iron Liege would become the first 
colt since Citation (1948) to follow his 


Kentucky victory with a win in the 
Preakness. The odds, to be sure, were 
in their favor; for while Calumet’s Iron 
Liege was training up to this impor- 
tant date in superb condition, his chief 
rival, Bold Ruler, was having fun by 
playing the role of the honor student 
suddenly aware that you don’t have to 
be marked 100 to pass every exam. 
Bold Ruler, yes, won the Preakness 
Prep, but nobody thought much of his 
race. Some said he’d had too much rac- 
ing. Some said his back was hurting him 
again. Some said he was overrated to 
begin with. And many others simply 
shrugged and said, in effect, what can 
you expect from a Nasrullah anyway— 
they run when they want to, but when 
you want them to run they’re as likely 
as not to spit in your eye and double- 
cross you every time. That’s what the 
skeptics said. 

Then, on the sixth day of Preakness 
Week the other team took over. When 
they did. Bold Ruler, Mrs. Henry Car- 
negie Phipps, Sunny Jim Fitzsim- 
mons and Eddie Arcaro cleaned up. It 
was a slaughter. 

Two hours before Preakness post 
time Arcaro had confided: “This track 
— with its tight turns and short home 
stretch— is made to order for a front- 
running horse. Most speed horses can 
carry their speed around a tight turn 
without any change of stride, and if 
they can hold the rail they can make it 
awful tough for any come-from-behind 
horse to get by ’em (in 14 of the past 
18 Preaknesses the first horse rounding 
the final turn into the stretch went on 
to win].’’ Eddie looked solemnly down 
at his program. “You ought to be able 
to figure this race pretty well. In the 
first place there’s seven of us in it, but 
Iron Liege is the only horse worth wor- 
rying about. He’s in No. 4 post, I’m in 
5 and Federal Hill is on the outside. 
Well, you know for a fact that Federal 
Hill is going to try and bust out of 
there and take the inside going into 
the first turn. You know Hartack’s go- 
ing to have Iron Liege up in second or 
third spot, and then these other guys 
conthiHcd on page 37 

PHOTOCRAPHS BY JERRY COOKE 

BLINKERS WERE OEK Bold Riiior as 
jubilant Arcaro took him to winner's circle. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



The world offers 3 great whiskies 
— one is Lord Calvert 


Ever wonder why decanters come in threes? 

The answer is clear. It is surely to accept the 
world’s three great wliiskies. A great Scotch. A 
great Canadian. And the greatest of all American 


whiskies— our own LORD CALVERT. 

Why not give your guests this thoughtful 
choice tonight? It is a lordly gesture. The act 
of a man of di.slinclion. 


LORD CALVERT. BLENDED WHISKEY OF DISTINCTION. 86 PROOF, 65» GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CO.. N. Y. C. 




Mc()riT<i<)i' goes to Sea Island for a <<i’and old fabric . . . 
tlu' news is wliat it conies | | ^ 


Sinnmer’s classic fabric — softesl, most siibtb' of cords 
— now turns ni) in the year’s most mmsiial warilrolx' 
of cool casuals. Iticli in new ideas, new costly tailoring 
details — all 104)', < wasimlile! Cordette Caidii'an snugs 


your wrists and waist witli contrasting vib-lcnit trim. 
Sti.Ori. Fubidous Cord<‘tto Ivy Sport Coat. SlT.ilo. 
Coialette Short: slash pockets, side tabs. $o.00. 
Cordette Oolfei- self-belted slack. Sa.iJo. 



ITfiiECMHt 


SFOIiTSWEAU 

Also boy-sized, boy-prtced. 
McGrogor-Doniger. Inc. 

303 5th Ave., New York 16.N.Y,*T.M. 




ARCARO DEMONSTRATES HOW NEW-STYLE BIT PROTECTED BOLD RULER'S TENDER MOUTH 


RULER RESTORED 

ronlinurd from parje J4 

[Arcaro’s firiRer ran down past the 
names of jockeys riding Inswept, Prom- 
ised Land, N-ah Hiss and Inside Tract! 
are on come-from-behind colts who 
won’t do much running during the first 
part of it anyway. So whore does that 
leave me and Bold Ruler? It means I 
either try and rate him ofT Federal Hill 
—which is how I got Bohl Ruler beaten 
in the Derby — or I run with him into 
the first turn and keep Federal Hi!) on 
my outside at all times. Ordinarily, I 
hate to go running after any sprinter, 
l)Ut Mr. Fitz and I talked the whole 
thing over and we both agree that the 
only thing I do this time is to run for 
it all the way and make the other 
horses come get you.” 

'i’he considerable public sentiment 
in favor of Fitzsimmons and the colt 
he trains was demonstrated before the 
race in two ways — by the fact that 
until just before the race Bold Ruler 
wa.s preferred in the betting over his 
Louisville conqueror. Iron Liege, and 
by the spontaneous wave of cheers 
wliich greeted the old man when he 
crossed the track on his way to the 
paddock. When he got there, he was 
concealing a couple of surprises up 
his sleeve. 

PULL SLEEVES 

First, as a precaution against a ten- 
dency to run out on the turns, he 
equipped Bold Ruler with a special set 
of blinkers, actually half cups with a 
slit in the back of each blinker. ‘‘Blink- 
efs may stop him from running out,” 
predicted Arcaro, “but I'm not sure 
they are so good for a horse with his 
special temperament. He loves to be 
challenged when he’s in front, and just 
when another horse comes up and heads 
him he’ll get going again. But when 
your horse is wearing blinkers you’re 
never too sure of whether or not he 
sees his opposition coming. The danger 
is obvious; a horse could gel to him — 
and by him — before he became aware 
that he really had to start running 
again. Mr. Fitz’s blinkers for him are 
probably about right, though, and he'll 
be able to see just enough behind him 
to know if he’s in trouble or not.” 

The other Fitzsimmons precaution 
was an innovation designed to alleviate 
some of the pressure on Bold Ruler’s 
extremely tender and sen.sitive mouth. 
.\cting on the theory that much of the 
colt’s rankness stemmed from an under- 
standable dislike of havi ng Arcaro wres- 
tle against a tender mouth, a light 
string was u.sed to tie Bold Ruler's bit 


down to the lower part of the jaw. 
“What it meant,” explained Arcaro 
afterward, “was that there wa.s more 
pull on his jaw and less on his mouth.” 

The race itself —although run exactly 
the way -\rcaro and Mr. Fitz had pre- 
dicted it would be and with the full co- 
operation of a Bold Ruler who wanted 
to run and who was allowed to run — 
was nonetheless dramatically exciting 
until, with only an eighth of a mile to 
go, it became apparent that nobody 
could overhaul Bold Ruler. From the 
gate it was Federal Hill and Bold Ruler 
sprinting down past the stands together 
and into the first turn after a lickety- 
split :23 first quarter. Iron Liege lay- 
back a comfortable two lengths off Fed- 
eral Hill and the excitement up the 
backstretch was not so much in the 
wondering about whether or not the 
pace-setters would kill each other off 
(Bold Ruler covered the first half mile 
in ;4fi2 5 and the three quarters in 
1 :103/5) as it was in the speculation as 
to wheru Iron Liege would, make his 
moveani^ how effective it would be. Har- 
tack, too, hadthison his clever mind and 
at the three-eighths pole he decided it 
was time to pull out all stops. By now 
Federal Hill was finished, spent and fall- 
ing back, but when Willie went to work 
on the Derby champion nothing hap- 
pened. “I had a clear sliot at him, but 
when I asked my horse to move he had 
nothing to give me. I can’t explain it, 
but I felt at all times in this one tliat 
Bold Ruler had me over a barrel and 
there was nothing I could do about it.” 

With the Iron Liege threat over with, 


Bold Ruler had a comparatively easy 
trip the rest of the way. He covered the 
mile in 1:36 3 5 and ntade it to the wire 
in 1 ;.o6 15 {good time for the mile and 
three sixteenths, but almost two sec- 
onds slow’er than Nashua’s track mark 
of 1:54 3/5 set in the 1955 Preaknes.s 
just a few weeks after he too had been 
upset in the Kentucky Derby). Iron 
Liege, as a matter of fact, had trouble 
salvaging second place, and to do it 
he had to win a photo decision from 
the 54-to-l-shot Inside Tract. Behind 
them came Promised Land, Nah Hiss, 
Inswept and, finally, Federal Hill. 

The buildup to any major race is, of 
course, always e.vci ting, hut it was dou- 
bly so before last week’s 31st Preakness 
because it brought together not only 
the two best 3-year-olds in training but 
also in figures like Fitzsimmons, Arcaro, 
Jimmy Jones and Willie Hartack the 
dominating names of a season which 
grow.s more interesting wdth each pass- 
ing week. The buildup clmrned into 
high gear the morning before the race 
when Trainer Jones, tired from a pre- 
dawn commute down from Garden 
State Park, rolled his Cadillac up to the 
barn in the Pimlico stable area. Iron 
Liege, Bold Ruler and Federal Hill were 
all quartered in Barn J, and now, as 
Jimmy Jones walked slowly toward 
Iron Liege’s stall, he suddenly became 
the target for a dozen or more report- 
ers and other curious visitors who 
descended on him like a wave of kids 
who have just spied the Good Humor 
man. Jones looked about him for an 
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RULER RESTORED 

coil I in ucd 

instant. Bold Ruler was being walked 
under tlieshed by Exercise Boy Tommy 
Quinn. As they passed Iron Liege’s 
stall the Derby champion looked out 
with an air of almost bored indifference. 
Bold Ruler played his part even better; 
be didn’t even look at the champion. 
Jones, his face lined and showing the 
strain of hard work, smiled faintly. 
He spotted Mr. E'itzsimmons leaning 
against the other .side of tlie barn and 
started over. “Jimmy,” a man .said to 
him, “how do you think the Preakness 
will be run tomorrow?” Jones stopped 
and took another knowing look at Bold 
Ruler, who was just passing Federal 
Hill's .stall. Jones’s expert eyes were 
studying Bold Rulerthoroughly. “How 
do I think it will be run?” he replied 
with a start. “I know how it'll be run. 
It'll be run like hell— that’s how.” 

Mr. Fitz and Eddie Arcaro also 
knew that the Preakness would be run 
like hell. They knew it because they 


intended all along— assuming Bold 
Ruler would be ready and willing—to 
run from the gate and just keep on 
running. “I’ve learned enough in four 
years about trying to manage any of 
those Xasrullah.s,” said Arcaro. “I 
went through enough with Nashua- 
trying to manage him — and now this 
sucker is the same way. I really figure 
it was my riding and nothing else that 
lost him the Kentucky Derby. I fought 
him and discouraged him and finally 
he gave up. There’s only one way to 
ride Bold Ruler: let him go and do it 
his own way. Everyone knows the 
Nasrullahs have a lot of run in them. I 
don’t think there’s a horse in the coun- 
try that can get the jump on Bold 
Ruler if I really want to bang him out 
of that gate. He likes to be in front. 
And if he likes it, that’s where we’re 
going to bo and I don't think we’ll 
have to be scared of Federal Hill or 
Iron Liege or any of the rest of them.” 

The Preakness result naturally puts 
Bold Ruler back at the top of the 
3-year-old list until at least the June 


15 mile-and-a-half Belmont Stakes, 
where he may not only get to run 
against Iron Liege again, but quite 
likely tlial other potential Calumet 
star, Barbizon, as well. It would seem 
unlikely that Gen. Duke (who Hartack 
thinks would have won the Preakness 
hands down ) will have sufficient time to 
overcome his foot injury and train up 
to the Belmont in time, but there are 
always a few distance runners lying in 
wait in New York to greet the Derby 
an<l Preakness champions, and this 
year will he no exception. But, as Eddie 
Arcaro pulled away from Pimlico Sat- 
urday evening in the company of his 
long-standing buddies Toots Shor and 
Don Ameche, there was already a new 
confidence written across the famous 
Arcaro face. "I said all along that Bold 
Ruler was the best 3-year-old around,” 
he remarked. “I’m assure now as lever 
was.” A vaguely distant look came over 
the Master’s features, “In fact,” he 
added, “I’d just love one thing now. 
I’d like to ride that Kentucky Derby 
over again. I really would.” e n di 
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TIP FROM THE TOP 


YOUR WIFE 
. V7 A GOLFER 



If she is and you want to do her a 
favor, tell her about Tiileist. 

Tell her how it can improve her 
game. Tell her about its marvelous 
click and feel; its perfect uniformity. 

And you might mention distance, 
too. She needs distance as much as 
you do. 

But you'd better suggest that she 
ask your pro which Titleisi is best for 
her particular game. He knows what’s 
best for her. 

And while you're at it, tell her to ask 
him about Acushnet putters, gloves 
and head covers, 

AC USH N ET 

mf ns, 

Sold the World Over Through 

Golf Course Pro Shops Only 



For golfers of all 
degrees of skill 


from BETTY JAMESON, Surt A/ilcmw C.r., Texas 


In any game in which a per.son strikes a bail, a player is bound to 
experience hot stretche.s where hi.s timing is so right he ju.st can’t 
miss, and to experience other stretches where nothing he does i.s 
right, no matter how intensively he concentrates. Part of the skill 
of being a comsistently good golfer is a j)layer’s ability to do some- 
thing definite and constructive when he or she falls into a slump 
instead of simply persevering gamely but to no true purpo.se. 

To my way of thinking, the best of all remedies for recovering 
your timing (and your .swing) is this: go out and practice with your 
feet set only two or three inches apart. This exaggerated narrow 
stance has the effect of making you use the correct elements for 
shotmaking: simplified correct footwork, simplified correct move- 
ments of the hands, arms and shoulders. You have to swing the 
club, you cannot substitute raw force for coordinated movement. As 
a result, a player stops straining with the improper elements and 
begin.s to recover almost immediately a proper sense of the golf .swing 
and a proper sen.se of timing. I know of no other means of getting 
back into the swing of things that is comparably elfective. 
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DON HOAK-THEN 

A .215 hitter who couldn’t lift the Cubs out of last place 
has sparked the Redlegs to the top of the National League 

by ROY TERRELL 


TOR THOSK who ppr.sist in the blind 
conviction that Ted Williams and 
Stan .Musial are the best hitters in 
baseball and that Mickey Mantle and 
Henry Aaron await only the passage of 
time before ascending the throne, it 
i.s suggested that they read the f.ne 
type in the sports pages of their daily 
newspapers. Figures do not lie— in 
baseball, they wouldn’t dare— and 
there in the batting averages last week, 
for all the world to see, was incontro- 
vertible proof that Williams and Mu- 
sial were over the hill and that Mantle 
and Aaron were simply flashes in the 
pan. The best liitters in baseball were 
Reno Bertoia, the flruggist’s friend 
from St. Vito, Italy I'.scr Hechlicht), 
and Donald Albert Hoak, a retired 
trumpet player from Roulette, Pa. 

This does not necessarily signify the 
end of baseball. For one thing. 2(1 games 
do not a season make, and there is still 
a long way to go. For another, Bertoia 
is only 22 years old and was once 
deemed worthy of a S25,000 bonus by 
the Detroit Tigers and someday real- 
ly could become one of basebaU’.s bet- 
ter hitters, with or without the benefit 
of Equanil. Stranger things have hap- 
pened. But it is a little harder to ex- 
plain this business of Don Hoak. 

Hoak is 29 years old and has been 
playing liaseball professionally since 
1947, yet never has he hit over .295. 
His lifetime major league average is 
some 65 points below that. Of even 
more consequence, while Mantle and 
Williams were finishing one-two last 
year in the American League batting 
race and Aaron was leading the Na- 
tional, Don Hoak was making his mark 
by finishing dead la.st. Of all the players 
who otlicially qualified for the honor, 
Hoak and his .215 brought up the rear. 
This means that he was even wor.se 
tlian Willie Miranda, and in the big 
leagues you do not sink below this and 
still hope to stick around. 

Yet after three weeks of the 19.57 
season Don Hoak was hitting .415, and 
a week later, after the first full month 


of play, he was still leading the Nation- 
al League at .388. And, what is more 
important, he was also right near the 
top of tlie column headed runs batted 
in. With Ted Kluszewski off flexing bis 
muscles for the edification of the medi- 
cal fraternity rather than the terrori- 
zation of opposing pitchers, with the 
other big Cincinnati sluggers, Wally 
Post and Gus Bell, at something less 
than peak form. Hoak had personally 
taken up the slack. He was swinging 
the big bat which sent the Redlegs off 
to their 12-game winning streak and 
to the top of the National Ivoague. 

Mostof basel)all observed tins mira- 
cle with the same air of puzzled won- 
derment which settled over Hdak’s old 
teammates on the Chicago Cubs. “Are 
you sure,” they asked, “that it’s the 
Don Hoak?" When told that ap- 
parently it must be, the Culxs, like 
everyone else, wanted to know what in 
the world had happened. 

STRAIGHTEN UP AND SWING RIGHT 

According to Hoak, it was fairly sim- 
ple. The formula goes something like 
this: First, assume a stance in the near- 
geometric center of the baiter's bo.x. 
Then spread your feet as far apart as 
possible without falling over, crouch 
slightly and at the .same time bend 
forward from the waist. Immediately 
abandon this position and move as far 
toward the back, inside corner of the 
box as you can get without stepping 
on the catcher’s toes or obscuring the 
umpire's view of the game. Place your 
feet close together, stand up straight 
and relax. Then, when a baseball comes 
by, hit it. Tliis may not work for you, 
but it has done wonders for Don Hoak. 

If the new batting stance has made 
Hoak a celebrity as a hitler, the old 
one earned for him a certain renown, 
too. When dug in at the plate, Hoak 
appeared capable of standing staunch 
before a hurricane — as long as it blew 
from the direction of the mound. “He 
looked,” once wrote Dick Young of the 
conlinurd 


AND NOW 



BEFORE AND AFTER: ToO tight Using 
old widespread, crouching stance (idjorn, 
Hoak .stood up, rnoveil buck, begun to hit. 
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A NEW GOLF BALL 



It won’t correct your slice or hook, 
or keep out of the woods. But tests 
prove if you hit the new 1957 Les 
Strokes down the middle, it deliv- 
ers the all-out performance every 
golfer wants. 

It features an extra-large hydro- 
static action liquid center. This is 
uniformly wound with one continu- 
ous thread by Worthington’s ex- 
clusive dyna-tensio7i process. Only 
the finest pure rubber, specially- 
treated thread is used. The result? 
The most perfect core yet de- 
veloped for a golf ball, delivering 
increased hydraulic power for dis- 
tance, retained compression and 
“life”, perfect balance for accurate 
flight and roll. 

And all the Les Strokes’ live- 
action features are now sealed-in by 
a double coat of white-white sealing 
'paint. Whenever you buy it, a Les 
Strokes is as lively, as sparkling 
white, as ready for championship 
play as the day it was made. And 
it stays that way through many 
more holes of golf! 

You can buy the new Les Strokes 
at your favorite golf counter. Play 
the real “hit” of 1957. The Worth- 
ington Ball Company, Elyria, Ohio. 
World’s largest exclusive golf ball 
maker. 
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HOAK— THEN AND NOW 

foH/iHMed 

.Vcir I'orA- Daily 'Sews, “like the Hol- 
land Tunnel with a bat in its hands.’’ 

“I started hitting that way at Fort 
Worth in 1950,” Don says. “I was 
having a lot of trouble hitting the 
high fast ball .so I decided to crouch. 
You notice how a lot of good fast-ball 
hitters crouch — Lopata, McDougald, 
Banks. So I did. too, and it helped. 

"k couple of years ago, when I was 
with the Dodgers, .Alston and I fooled 
around with changing my stance, but 
I never did feel just right, so I went 
back to hitting the same old way. 

“I was all locked up. Too tight. And 
I was swinging loo hard. I’m not a 
home-run hitter and I know it, but 
Ebbets Field will do that to a guy; you 
always think you can hit one into 
those seats. Ree.se used to tell me I was 
swinging too hard. So would Hodges. 
And Birdie has told me that he used 
to notice it all the time. 

“So this spring when I reported to 
the Reds down at Tampa, Tebbetls 
called me in and he said, ‘You know 
you can’t play in the majors, Don, and 
hit .215.’ I told him nobody knew it 
better than I did. He said, ‘Do you 
want to work on changing your stance? 
It might help.’ And I told him any- 
thing he wanted to try was O.K. with 
me. So he had me start hitting this 
way and here I am." 

At first Hoak had trouble finding 
the strike zone. He wa.s comfortable 
in the new po.sition, but he was so 
close to the plate, his elbows, in fact, 
extending out over it, that every pitch 
looked like it was going to knock him 


HIGHLIGHT. . . 


I N Florida this spring, Reno Berloia, 
Detroit’s young bonus inTielder, seemed 
nervous. He was awkward in the field and 
harmless at the plate. It looked as if the 
jittery Reno was doomed to the minors. 
Mel Ott, the onetime New York Giant 
right fielder, who now broadcasts the Tiger 
games, noticed all this and suggested to 
Jack Homel, Tiger trainer, that Bertoia 
be given a trancjuilizer pill to ease his ten- 
sion before a game. Ott himself had never 
needed tranquilizers during his days as 
the National League’s ulltime home run 
king, but he had turned to them when he 
found himself tensing up before his broad- 
casts. Bertoia, with nothing to lose, agreed 
to the experiment, and the results were 
astounding. He started hitting furiously and 
fielding gracefully. When Detroit moved 
into New York for a .series with the Yan- 
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down. .And then, even after he became 
accustomed to that, Don discovered he 
had lost quite a bit of his power. 

“I told Birdie and he just grinned. 
He knew I really hadn’t lost any 
power, it was just that I couldn’t swing 
as hard this way. He told me riglit at 
first: ‘You hit 15 or 20 home runs on 
this Itall club and you’re nobody. 
We've got guys that hit 115 or 40. You 
cut down on that swing and just worry 
about meeting the ball.' ’’ 

THEY COULDN'T GET HIM OUT 

.Just meeting the ball. Hoak hit .416 
in spring training. On opening day, lie 
hit two doubles. .As the Reds strug- 
gled through those disastrous first two 
weeks when they lost six games to Mil- 
waukee, Hoak was about the only mem- 
ber of the club who did keep on hitting. 
And then the Reds began to win. On 
May 2, exactly a year from the day 
Don liad set a National League record 
in futility by striking out six limes in 
one game, he drove in five runs against 
the Giants, including the two winning 
runs in the ninth inning, with three 
singles and a home run. Against the 
Dodgers on May 8, he hit a grand- 
slam home run ofT Don Newcombe 
to win another game. And on May 12, 
in Chicago, he beat the Cubs in the 
first game of a double-header with a 
late-inning single. 

“I'm lucky and I know it,” he says 
now, “but somehow I’m hitting the 
pitches that used to get me out. The 
good fast-ball pitchers — Antonelli, 
Buhl, Newcombe, Simmons, Roberts 
—always used to get me out. Last year 
I went 0 for 12 against Newk. The 
Other night I hit that home run off 


AND HIGH LIFE 

kees, Reno Berloia and hi.s pills were lead- 
ing the league with an extraordinarily 
healthy batting average of .396. 

Several other .American Leaguers might 
well take a leaf from Berioia’s medical 
book. Last week Ted Williams and Mickey 
Mantle were each fined $25 for Hinging their 
bats after striking out, in contravention of 
a league rule protecting spectators. Soma 
other Yankees might benefit too. A few of 
them - Mantle (again'. Hank Bauer, John- 
ny Kucks, Yogi Berra and Whitey Ford — 
celebrated Billy Martin’s birthday by going 
a few extra innings at the Copacabana, a 
flashy .Manhattan lute spot, and wound up 
in an early-morning brawl. It .seemed they 
needed their pill.s the game. 

On the evening following the Copa fra- 
cas, the Yankees were taking batting prac- 
tice prior to a game with Kansa.s City. 
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him. Anyway, it sure feels good. I just 
hope it lasts.” 

Don Hoak is tall and slender, 6 feet 1 
inch in height, and he weighs about 
179 pounds. He has close- cropped red 
hair and green eyes and an oft-broken 
nose and, when he is very determined 
about something, he looks like nothing 
so much as a slightly angry hawk. 
Throughout most of his baseball ca- 
reer he has usually looked like a slight- 
ly angry hawk. Determination is just 
another name for Don Hoak. 

He was born and grew up and still 
lives in Roulette, a northern Pennsyl- 
vania town of some 1,100 habitants, 
and in high school he played baseball, 
football and the trumpet. He used to 
pick up a little money playing in a 
dance band, but there was never much 
doubt that baseball was what mattered 
most. He went into the Marine Corps 
when he was 17 and still in high school; 
in 1947, when he got out, he went to 
work playing baseball. 

If Hoak wasn’t a great hitter, he had 
certain other talents which sustained 
him and kept him moving up toward 
the big leagues, through places like 
Valdosta, Ga. and Nashua, N.H. and 
Greenville, S.C., through Fort Worth 
(where he was married one August 
night in 1950 at home plate) and St. 
Paul and Montreal (where President 
Shag Shaughnessy called him “the best 
third baseman in the International 
League in 10 years”). He could run 
like a rabbit, he had an exceptionally 
fine arm and his defensive excellence 
was unquestioned. And Hoak always 
wanted to win — sometimes, it seemed, 
too much. He was thrown out of ball 
continued 


From the Kansa.s City dujjout a ihick- 
tongued voice pierced the cool evening air. 
"Heppy birthday to yoo, heppy birth- 
day to yoo,” it .“Jang. The prankster was 
Billy Hunter, an ex-Yankee. Said another 
K.C. player, “When I saw that some Yan- 
kee.s were involved in a night club brawl, 1 
could name three of them without reading 
any further.” 

Most of the revelers were benched for 
the game, which was won by the Yanks’ 
"9 o'clock” ballplayers, 3-0. Bob Turley 
substituted for Ford and pitched the shut^ 
out, aided by a triple play. 

There were soon rumors that Billy Mar- 
tin, who, it has long been suggested, ex- 
erts an unhappy influence over Mickey 
Mantle, would be traded. Then the rumors 
were denied. But it looked as if the Yan- 
kee front office was displea.sed with the 
volatile Martin and was looking for a calm- 
er, steadier inflelder. Someone like Reno 
Bertoia, perhaps. — W.B. 
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wright 

When you treat your feet to the 
“active comfort” of Wright 
Arch Preserver Shoes, something 
wonderful happens! You discover — 
even when you must be on your 
feet a lot — the 4 exclusive Wright 
features help ease all the tensions of 
foot fatigue, help your step stay 
lively through the longest day! 


., 1 

4_Ik_ -I 2 

< 3 


1 Famous W'riglit 
Arch Preserver Sliniik 

2 Mcljilarsal raise — 
for weight distribution 

3 Flat forej>art — 
|icriuits fool exercise 


4 lleel'lu-liall fitting — 
shoe fits Jo foot aeliun 


Illustrated — A lightweight, foot 
clinging slip-on with real support 
up under the foot. In grained, 
teak brown or black calf. 


For nearest dealer consult Classified Directory or write; 

E. T. W KIGHT ^ CO.. INC. ROCKLAND, M.ASS. 
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Engine's 

Friend 


Your car’s engine is in the best 
of hands with Pete Penn. It 
means you always have the 
finest lubricant in the crank- 
case ... a brand of Pennsyl- 
vania Motor Oil. 

Maintenance, duo to wear 
of precision parts, is reduced 
when you use a motor oil 
made from Nature’s finest 
crude. Engine performance 
stays at “new-car” peak for 
thousands more miles. 

Refill with a brand of 
Pennsylvania Motor Oil next 
time you’re in for an oil 
change. You’ll get matchless 
lubrication for today’s high- 
speed, high-compression 
engines, and you’ll keep the 
power you bought. 

INSIST ON A BRAND OF 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Motor Oil 


HOAK-THEN AND NOW 

continued 

games, fined for too-strenuous argu- 
ments with umpires and had half a doz- 
en fights. “I don’t think I’ve had any 
more trouble than most guys,” he says, 
but he will admit that “sometimes dur- 
ing a game you get a little excited.” 

He was knocked down by pitches so 
often in his first year that one day he 
went to his manager at Valdosta, a 
man named Hugh Holliday, and asked 
him how come. 

“I don’t know exactly, Don,” said 
Holliday, “but if I was pitching against 
you. I’d do the same thing. You just 
look like a guy that you’d want to 
knock down.” 

It didn’t really bother Hoak. He 
was just curious. 

When he came up to the Dodgers in 
19.54, there was little doubt that he 
w’as a major league third baseman. The 
only trouble was the Dodgers already 
had two major league third basemen 
named Billy Cox and Jackie Robinson, 
and Hoak had to wait for them to wear 
out. In fact, before Robinson wore 
out, Hoak was gone to Chicago in a 
trade for Randy Jackson, who had 
more power and was supposed to grow 
fat on the friendly left-field stands at 
Ebbets Field. Hoak, upon leaving 
the best team in the National League 
to become a member of the worst, was 
overjoyed. “I may not have been able 
to make the Dodgers,” he said, “but I 
can play every day for the Cubs.” 

He did— or almost every day— and 
he hit .215. 

The winter of 1956 57 was a time of 
decision for Hoak. The summer be- 
fore he was nagged almost constantly 
by sharply recurring headaches. “Some- 
times I couldn’t sleep for two, three 
nights,” he says. “I thought it was a 
pinched nerve. I didn’t know what 
it was.” Last winter he found out. 
During a four-hour operation to patch 
up Hoak’s nose, surgeons extracted 26 
pieces of bone splinter and cartilage 
from around the sinus, eye and nose 
area. The headaches cleared up. 

When he heard that .he liad been 
traded to the Redlegs, Hoak knew as 
well as anyone exactly why Cincinnati 
w-anted him. They didn’t need a hitter 
at third base, because the Reds had 
plenty of hitters, so many in fact that 
some of them spilled over onto the 
bench. What the Reds needed was an- 
other slick-fielding third baseman like 
the one they had, Alex Grammas, so 
that Tebbetts could play Grammas for 
a while, HR him for a pinch hitter like 
George Crowe or Smoky Burgess or 


Bob Thurman and then play Hoak, for 
example, who in the ninth could be lift- 
ed, too, for another pinch hitter. 

“I was about ready to quit,” says 
Don. “1 went to Gabe Paul (the Cin- 
cinnati general manager) and I told 
him I’d give it a try, but if I didn't do 
much better, if I couldn’t help the ball 
club, I was going to quit. I told him 
then and I still feel the same way: I’ll 
never become a baseball bum.” 

As it has turned out, neither Gram- 
mas nor the pinch hitters, at least so 
far as Hoak is concerned, have had 
much to do. And now, although no one 
expects him to continue hitting the 
way he has, Hoak has won a job. 

“He's riding a hot streak,” says Teb- 
betts. “Right now he’s got a hot hand. 
But you’ve got to remember he looked 
good when we were losing, too. That’s 
the mark of a ballplayer. Along with 
his hitting, he’s helped our defense. 
We need him both ways." 

Says Coach Jimmy Dykes; “A won- 
derful ballplayer. He can get that ball. 
He’s taken a big load off Roy McMil- 
lan's shoulders. It lets Mac concentrate 
on the double play.” 

ALL KIS DREAMS COME TRUE 

As for Hoak, he is living in some- 
thing of a dream world which used to 
pass close by but never came quite 
close enough to touch. Radio and tele- 
vision are after him in every city 
the Redlegs reach, and the newsmen, 
who used to avoid him like the plague 
{‘‘Sometimes I didn’t talk to one for 
weeks”), now make his waking hours 
pleasantly miserable with interviews. 
He has had a cold since the season be- 
gan and a sore muscle in his leg both- 
ers him at times, but Hoak can honest- 
ly say, compared with all the good 
things that have been happening to 
him, that these are nothing. 

He considers Tebbetts “the greatest 
baseball man I’ve ever seen. His theo- 
ries are all sound,” says Hoak, “and 
you never feel any pressure when you 
play for Birdie.” He knows that the 
Cincinnati infield, which, with Hoak 
at third base, is perhaps the best in 
baseball, would still likely be the best 
in baseball even without Hoak— just 
as long as his roommate, Johnny Tem- 
ple, plays second and the magical Mc- 
Millan is at short. He also knows he is 
no .415 hitter. 

“I’m not a .215 hitter either, 
though,” he will tell you. “In fact, I 
don’t really know what kind of a hit- 
ter I am. I do know tliat this ball club 
can win the pennant. If I can hit a good 
hard .270 and help win the pennant, 
that’s all I’ll ever ask.” Ce n d ) 
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The Chrysler 300-C Convertible. 37.Vhp engine, two 4-barreI dip, rubber insulated, torsion bar front suspension. 14-inch 

carburetors, special high output camshaft. Bail joint, anti- wheels. Also available in hardtop models and choice of colors. 




This is a lean, lusty car that prochico.'^ 
everything sports cars can in big-car do.ses. 

THE MIGHTY CHRYSLER Expect a whiplash respon.se to command, a 

type of platter-flat cornering light cars can’t 
touch. 


300^0 

AMERICA'S MOST POWERFUL CAR: 375 H.P.! 


The Chrysler 300-C is a .straightforward 
American car of stout heart and sound 
body. Every inch of its power train is 
special heavy-duty construction to deliver 
all the punch the 375-hp engine can turn up 
. . . without strain. 

It is a full-size Chrysler with all its luxury- 
class comfort, and with interiors in sports- 
car leather. See your Chrysler dealer soon- 
ask to see the car everyone's itching to drive. 



COOL COMFORT FOR $29.95! 


THE COMMUTER SUIT 


IF YOU'RE THE MAN who's always thoughc cotton cords look 
like tired pajamas, now's the time for you to buy the COMMUTER. 
The exclusive COMMUTER fabric is a unique blend of ChromspunJ, 
cotton, and Dacron* . . . your constant assurance of a crisp-looking, 
wrinkle-resistant, shape-retaining suit. 

This almost weightless unlined summer suit has the smart look and 
lit of a "regular" suit, the advantage of tailoring that stems from 
years of experience in summer clothing. You can easily wash the 
COMMUTER suit, and press it with just the touch of a warm icon. 
A handsome traveling companion, it will take you through the 
muggiest day . . . looking as fresh in the evening as when you first 
put it on. And the COMMUTER'S economy price makes sense, 
too, Wear the COMMUTER suit fora whole summer's cool comfort. 


Also available in dark shades and other patterns, $32.50 
The COMMUTER Sport Jacket . . . t2l.S0 
All prices slightly higher in the West 


AT LEADING STORES LISTED BELOW ... OR WRITE FOR THE NAME OF YOUR NEAREST DEALER. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 

Philadelphia, Penna. * New York, N. Y, * Weitchester, N. Y. 
Wilmington, Del. * Wynnewood, Penne 



SILVERWOOOS Lot Angeles 

Santa Barbara, Patodeno, and 
Panorama City, Cal. 

HASTINC'S Son Froochro, Cal. 

BASKIN'S, Chicago, and Champoign, III. 


JORDAN MARSH Botlon, Mo«. 

HARRY SUFFRIN Detroit, Mich. 

BOYD'S St. Louii, Mo. 

THE KIEINHANS CO Boffolo, N. Y. 

BERRY-BURK & CO., INC., Richmond, Vo. 


COLLEGE HALL FASHIONS, INC., PHILADELPHIA 47, PA. 


BASEBALL X-RAY 




BOBBY THOMSON 


Braves’ outfielder and 1951 
Giant hero was NL's worst 
batter, with .156 average. 


Cub outfielder’s .271 bat- 
ting mark was good enough 
to lead weak-hitting dub. 


LARRY OOBY 

White Sox veteran slugger 
paced team in hitting for 
week with robust .421 mark. 


Orioles' young outfielder hit 
at .438 clip to lead team in 
batting for week. 


RUeCN GOMEZ 

Giants’ right-handed hurler 
won two games during week 
to lead NL with 6-1 record. 


Redlegs’ biggest winner in 
1956 beat Phils to lead 
team’s pitchers with 4-1. 



TEAM PERFORMANCES 


TEAM LEADERS 


This week (S, 12— i/18 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Chictgo 
Cleveiind.. . 

Delroit 

New York. . , . 

Boston 

Kansas City , 

Washington . 
Baltimore 


17-7 

17-9 

li-14 

IG-IO 

15-14 

13-16 

7-23 

9-16 


Eatling 

Week Season 


Homers Pitching 

Season Season 


Doby .421 Pox .358 2 lied with 4 Pierce 5-2 

Colavilo .480 Woodling .361 Mans 5 Wynn 4-3 

Bertoia .409 Berloia .371 Bolling 5 Maas 5-1 

Manlle .SOO Mantle .345 Mantle 6 Grim 4-2 

Gernert J75 Williams .385 Williams 9 Brewer 5-2 

DeMaestfi .438 DeMaesIri .971 Zernial 6 Trucks 5-8 

Plews .429 Slavers .322 Sievers 8 Ramos 2-2 

Pilatcik .438 Triandos .333 2tiedwith3 2uverink 2-0 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Brooklyn .... 
Cincinnati 
Milwaukee . 
Pillsburgh 
Philadelfihie. 

New York. . . 

St. Louis 

Chicago . . , 


18-9 

8-19 

1&-12 

12- 17 

13- 14 
7-18 


2tledwith 357 Cimoli .318 2tiedwilhS labine 3-0 
Robinson .406 Robinson .381 2tiedwith6 Lawrence4-1 
Aaron ,417 Aaron .376 Aaron U Burdette 5-2 

Thomas .500 Groat .352 Thomas 4 Friend 3-3 

Hamner .419 Hamner ,367 2tiedwith4 Sanlord 4-1 
Schoendiens(379 2liedwilh.321 Sauer 7 Gomel 6-1 
Moon 357 Musial .354 Moon 8 iackson 4-1 

Walls .375 Moryn .271 2 tied with 4 Drotl 2-4 


HEROES AND GOATS 


THE SEASON <te May :«> 


Batting (AL) 
Batting (NL) 
Home run 
hitlers (AL) 
Home run 
hitlers (NL) 
Pitching (AL) 
Pitching <NL) 

ERA (AL> 
ERA(NL) 
Complete 
games (AL) 
Complete 
games (NL) 

Team HR (AL) 
Team HR(NL) 
Team tuns (AL) 
Team runs(NL} 
Team hits(AL) 
Team hils(NL) 


BEST 
Williams, Bos .385 
Robinson. Cm .381 
Williams, Bos 9 
(1 per 10 AB) 
Aaron. Mil 11 
(1 per 10 AB) 
Trucks. KC 5-8 
Comet. NY 6-1 

Wilson, Chi 1.05 
Iackson, SI. L 0.72 
Morgan. KC 4 
(in 6 starts) 
Roberts. Phil 5 
Gomet, NY 5 
(in 7 starts) 

Kansas City 31 
Milwaukee 33 
Kansas City 128 
Cincinnati 167 
Detroit 263 
Cincinnati 290 


WORST 
Graft. KC.149 
Thomson, Mil .156 
Maltone, Bos 0 
(123 AB) 

Ashburn. Phil 0 
(123 AB) 

Slobbs. Wash 0-7 
Kline, Pitt 0-4 
Rush. Chi 0-4 
Stobbs. Wash 7.34 
Otabowsky. Chi 7.67 
Lemon, Clev 0 
(in 7 starts) 

Barclay. NY 0 
Kline, PittO 
(in 6 starts) 
Washington 13 
Pittsburgh 16 
New York 97 
Pittsburgh 98 
Chicago 197 
Chicago 202 


RUNS PRODUCED 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Sievers. Wash (.322) .. 
Wertt. Clev (.944). .. 

Simpson. KC (.933) . . . 

Minoso. Ctii (.305) 

Williams. Bos (.385). . 
Tuttle. Del (.269) 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Aaion. Mil (.378) 
Robinson, Cm (.361). . 

Jones, Phil (.275) 

Post. Cm (.274) 

Hoak, Cin (.3S8> 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Richardson. NY .353 
Mans. Clev 5 

Mans. Clev 17 
Lee, Del 1-2 
Hyde. Wash 1-2 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Bowman. Phil 311 
Bouchee, Phil 4 
Neemtn, Chi 4 
Bouchee. Phil 15 
Sanlord. Phil 4-1 



Fairway 
fashion 

of swagger appeal is presented by 
Stroke-Master men's style 959, a 
three-eyelet moccasin of soft Puri- 
tan Calfskin with new, energy- 
saving Arch-Wedge heel. Stroke- 
Masters for men. $19 to $28. For 
women, $17 to $24. 

SOLO IN PRO SHOPS. 

MADE BY STROKE-MASTER, 
FREEPORT, MAINE 


the best puH for smart birds 
NEW! FINE FEATURED 


CADDY 

MASTER 



at a ver y foir price 


For you. ..good looking, top performing 
cart luxury. Sec, pay /rw for Caddy Master. 


Ovtr 35 years oj preetsion manujactuting 

NATIONAL DIE CASTING COMPANY 

3635 West Touhy • Chicogo 4S, Illinois 
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ONE TOWN’S 
SECRET 


How can we make American youth physically fit? 
Ike didn't know, the country didn't know, but 
little Newtown, Conn, had the answer all along 


by DOROTHY STULL 


S OME PEOPLE might think that Newtown, Conn. (pop. 

8,700) is old-fashioned. For one thing, motorists are 
forced to maneuver around a flagpole that sprouts unex- 
pectedly from the center of the main street. The flag was 
placed there in pre-horseless-carriage days to celebrate 
America’s 100th birthday, and no one would think of mov- 
ing it just because it has become a traffic hazard. Another 
old-fashioned practice in Newtown is to raise strong and 
healthy children- Nobody there understands the national 
cry that most U.S. youngsters are delinquent slouches with- 
out properly developed muscles. Newtown’s young people 
aren't like that. Every youngster there is physically active, 
a situation that is usually associated with an earlier Amer- 
ican era. 

Of all the U.S. public schools given the Kraus-Webertest 
of a minimum muscular fitness, Newtown High School has 
the highest score. Only 11.8% of the students failed as com- 
pared with the 57.9% failure of Americans tested generally 
and 8,7% of Europeans— the ratio that caused so much 
alarm in the well-known Kraus-Prudden report of 1955 
(SI. Aug. 15, 1955). Schools in other cities were proud to 
beat the original 57.9% score. Pittsburgh reported a 42.9% 
failure and Omaha boasted of 24%, but none has done bet- 
ter than the 362-pupil Newtown High. What is the ex- 
planation? Is there something special about the Newtown 
child? Is fitness inherent there? Or does Newtown High 
have a secret method? 

Newtown does have a secret, and it’s a simple one at that. 
The modern notion that you have to spend lots of money 
for fancy equipment and extra personnel has nothing to 
do with Newtown’s method. It comes down to an old- 
fashioned idea: the character of a man. The man is Coach 
Harold S. DeGroat, and he believes that to enjoy life you 
have to live it vigorously. This, he feels, requires a body 
as well as a mind kept in good shape through energetic use. 
This philosophy has led him to insist on a minimum of an 
hour of physical education per day per pupil and the in- 
clusion of calisthenics — which discipline as well as condi- 
tion the body— during some part of that hour. 

Today it is fashionable among many physical educators 



MITH SCHOOL 


to denounce calisthenics as "foreign” and inimical to our 
democratic tradition of team sports. The amount of time 
allotted for physical education classes has been permitted 
in some cases to drop as low as one hour per week. DeGroat 
goes on the theory that it takes time and hard work to 
build bodies, and it cannot be accomplished merely with 
entertaining games. 

In reaffirming this old truth, DeGroat paradoxically 
emerges among his professional colleagues as a downright 
revolutionary, in the company of such suspiciously non- 
professional and maddeningly successful fitness experts a.s 
Bonnie Prudden. 

DeGroat’s hour-a-day minimum exercise theory has 
grown out of 43 years in the field, beginning with his train- 
ing at the fount of physical education, Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass. Before he accepted his post at Newtown 
13 years ago, he stipulated that the daily hour was a con- 
dition of his taking the job. Today this firm position is still 
supported by Superintendent of Schools Carl A. LeGrow 
and Principal James F. Hinckley. His conviction is statis- 
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tically corroborated by a study done at Indiana University 
by the late Dr. Frank Stafford, which shows that young- 
sters in the Indiana public school system who got daily 
exercise did much better on motor fitness tests than those 
who had less than an hour per day. 

A DAILY SIZZLE 

DeGroat said recently: “I’ve always felt that if you 
need a daily program in English, you need one in physical 
education to keep your body strong and learn to get along 
with people. You don’t get those cjualities in an English 
class. Gym and field work are just like chemi.stry: you can 
warm kids up and make ’em sizzle. That’s how they learn 
to control their emotions. They learn leadership and follow- 
ership. which are both invaluable.” 

"When I first came here,” he continued, “the kids were 
like a bunch of crows; all they wanted to do was sit down.” 
Underlining the difference now, he let out the delighted 
whoop he uses for a laugh and pointed to a large poster on 
the gym wall: “While Young We Build Strength of Body, 


Agility, Endurance, Good Grooming. These Objectives Can- 
not Be Attained by Sitting. They Require ACTION!” 

And action is what DeGroat has given them. In the 
school’s modern two-in-one gym, 90 by 65 feet, which can 
he divided into separate gyms for boys and for girls or 
thrown open into one mammoth room, the coach and pretty 
Miss Ann .■Vnderson, who teaches the girls, lead their charges 
at a pace that would tire a Marine. A typical class starts 
with 10 or 15 minutes of vigorous calisthenics followed by 
drills to increase skills in soccer, basketball, baseball and 
badminton. Some of the boys who are track enthusiasts 
finish up with a half-mile cross-country run, others are 
finally allowed a few minutes of actual game play. One boy 
remarked feelingly after class: “It digs your guts out”; but 
he was the same boy who proudly demonstrated push-ups 
to the rest of the class because he did them better than 
anyone else. “If it hurts a little, forget about it,” DeGroat 
says casually. And the amazing thing in this comfort-loving 
age is the children’s response to this Spartan attitude. 

cunfniMCd 
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Easy-going cord suit 

Tailored for your comfort aiu! 
cnnvfiiifncc in Ki‘<‘v(!(iir<[. tlie 
waslial>l<* roml)e<l cotton cord 
that really resi?t8 wrinkles! 

Here, in Deanspate’s natural 
slioiilder suit, about $28 nO. 
Jacket only, ahmit $19 . .tO. 
(Slightly higher West of the 
Kockies. I For store nearest you, 
write Kanii>us-Sternberg Inc., 

950 I'oeyfarre Street, New Or- 
leans 5, Louisiana. 

Fobrtc by REEVIS BROTHERS ln<.. New York 18 


LIMBER QiRLS start the day’s physical education hour with a 15-minule period of 
vigorous calisthenics in the girls’ side of the divided two-in-one high school gymnasium. 


ONE TOWN’S SECRET 

contin ued 

They idolize DeGroat and Miss 
"Atidy,” and each youngster works 
hard to increase his proficiency. The 
competition i.<? primarily with them- 
selves, to better their own scores, and a 
triumphant “I couldn’t do that last 
year” is a common cry in the gym and 
on the field. One student who had trans- 
ferred from another school said: ‘‘Gee, 
this is so different here. I’m crazy about 
this. I couldn't even call what they 
had at the other school a physical ed- 
ucation program. We had classes about 
once or twice a w'eek, and we didn't 
learn much.” 

The children’s enthu.siasm for De- 
Groat and his program is shared by the 
adults in Newtown. They flock to ad- 
mire his work every spring at the annual 
gym show his students put on, and he 
holds a place as a beloved and well- 
known member of the community en- 
joyed by few men in his position. Ev- 
erywhere he goes he is greeted affection- 
ately. A valued member of the Rotary 
Club, his opinions on the town’s welfare 
are eagerly sought and respectfully con- 
sidered. This is quite an achievement in 
a Connecticut Yankee town where 
you’re a stranger unless born there. 

In his capacity as town recreation 
director he is always on the go to see 
that school facilities aren't used only 
during school hours. In the summer he 
arranges for buses to pick up children 
at their homes and bring them to play- 
grounds and the new public swimming 


COACH DEGROAT at w'ork yells encourage- 
ment to flagging players on the school field. 

pool. In his rare hours at home he puts 
out a biweekly physical fitness news- 
letter garnislied with pertinent quotes 
on everything from medical opinion on 
the necessity for exercise to Albert 
Schweilzeron the necessity for kindness. 

Two months ago the Connecticut 
Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation gave him its top 
professional honor award. Although he 
was pleased, his main reaction was: 
‘‘It's my 43rd year in teaching; I ought 
to know how.” C? n t>) 
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World Traveler — the Superb Bolex JVIovie Camera 


Trust the Swiss craftsmanship of a Bolex for the refine- 
ments and precision that will make your travel movies 
clearer, easier, vastly more satisfying. Designed for 
unusual shooting convenience, Bolex 8min cameras 
provide you with more features than other cameras, 
including such refinements as seven speeds for special 
effects, optical viewfinder, geared footage counter in- 
stead of the customary spring device, instant stop on 
rundown, and many other touches you expect only from 


the Swiss. Comparable only to the finest Swiss watch 
for craftsmanship, your Bolex comes to you from the 
house of Paillard, makers of Swiss precision mechanisms 
since 1814. Prices for the Bolex 8 and 16mm movie 
cameras range from $89.95 for the single lens 8nim 
model C-8 to $854.50 for the new 16mm, H-16 Reflex. 
(Camera shown is the 8 mm B-S with Yvar J^*'F:1.9 and 
1)/^' F:2.8 lenses, at $222 complete.) Write today for 
literature and the name of your nearest Bolex dealer. 



A PAILLARD PRODUCT 


PAILLARD Incorporated • 100 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 13. N. Y. • PINE SWISS MECHANISMS SINCE 1814 



MAY ?7 IQS? 




PART III: THE LADY AND THE TROUT 


THE TYING 
OF THE FLIES 

by JOHN McDonald and dwight a. webster 


This is a detective story in antiquity. Dame 
Juliana Berners, the 15th century nun who 
left to fishermen the first description of a set 
of artificial trout flies, bequeathed also a fas" 
cmating problem: how, precisely, did she 
mean her flies to be tied? Her directions are 
deceptively simple; did she pick her feathers 


T hu peculiarity of angling, in particular of fly-fishing, 
for at least the past five centuries is that it has com- 
bined two different modes of experience: on the one hand, 
a joyous passion for the act of fishing which endures from 
youth to old age and recurrently rises to make every spring 
the spring of life and, on the other, tradition. Passion and 
tradition make the art. 

The historical dimension in fly-fishing separates us less 
from the past than that dimension usually does in other 
sports. Why this is so (and why angling has the vastest 
and greatest literature of all sports) is an intriguing ques- 
tion, beyond the scope of this essay. We note only this, 
that the hook has been constant since the late Stone Age, 
and the trout fly, the dainty and delectable heart of the 
game, goes back at least to ancient Rome and has changed 
little structurally since Berners, except only that hers 
are wet flie.s, and the ma.ster craftsmen of the art in the 
late 19th century conjured up a complementary one that 
would float. Having but one mandatory rule, the fly, from 
which everything else— the tackle, the art and the talk — 
follows, fly-ftshers of all ages have had an identical subject 
— the rule of the game, so to speak— with infinite varia- 
tions and possibilities for argument. 

The trout fly, like other expressions of culture, is subject 
to a constant pull between classicism and innovation. In 
recorded history the score is even: three dominantly clas- 
sical centuries, the 15th, 16th and 18th, and three innovat- 


from wings or bodies of the birds she named? 
Is "dun” a fly or a color? Is a "tayle” a tail 
or a tail end? Are the flies’ wings down or up? 
And so on. In offering their solutions, the 
authors are presenting the results of two years 
of research. They may be open to argument; 
if so, they welcome it. Here is their story. 


ing, the 17th, 19th and 20th. Berners has figured promi- 
nently in this alternation, of which we shall say more in a 
moment. But first, what of the centuries before Berners? 

S HE, the first known true angling writer, speaks of 
having read others, now unknown. She speaks also of 
her flies as “the XII,” and it is a fair inference from the 
article “the” that they were in some way establislied in 
practice in her time and that she got them from someone 
else. But where she got them no one presently knows. Fish- 
ing by spear, net. hook and line, and rod have been shown 
by William Radcliffe in his marvelous Fishing From the 
Earliest Times to be richly represented in antiquity, and 
writing about the subject begins almost with writing itself. 
But the record of the fly in the long measure of history is 
sparse. Before Berners, the artificial fly was mentioned po.s- 
sibly twice in literature, once for certain by Aelian in the 
third century and once, less certainly— depending on 
your scholar— by Martial about 200 years earlier. 

Before Martial, fly-fishing is without record, and the 
1,200 years from Aelian to Berners are the dark ages of the 
sport. Something went on but we don’t know what until 
the fly turns up modern and almost complete in Berners’ 
Treatise. The fly-flshers of antiquity had no influence in 
modern times, and Berners stands alone as the ancestress 
of the modern fly-fisher, fly dresser and angling writer. 
Since Berners, trout flies have been as profuse in literature as 
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they have been upon all the variegated waters of the earth. 

But the curse of classicism was on her flies from the 
start. By classicism in trout flies we mean an authoritative 
rather than an innovative spirit, a set of established flies as 
opposed to the creation of new ones. Berners herself im- 
plies that hers are classic— that article “the”— at the time 
of writing, which in manuscript was in the early 15th 
century. After her book was printed in 149fl, she and her 
12 flies ruled the world of angling literature from the grave 
for 157 years; that is, down to Walton, during which the 
Trcolife went through at least 16 editions. 

The record of the rule of her flies is easy to follow. During 
the period beginning with Berners and ending tvith Wal- 
ton only seven known angling hooks worthy of note ap- 
peared in the English language. All but one have long been 
well known to readers of angling literature. 

Berners was first. 

The second is the recently discovered The Arte of .-l??- 
gJing (1577) by an anonymous author, from whom Walton 
seems to have borrowed information on baits, keeping 
baits and the characters Viator (rechristened Venator in 
later editions) and Piscator. This long-lost and worthy 
writer mentions the trout and the fly only once and then 
surreptitiously: ”... I dare not well deal in the angling of 
the trout, for flispleasing of one of our wardens, which 
either is counted the best trouter in England, or so think- 
eth, who would not (as I suppose) have the taking of that 
fish common. But yet thus much I may say, that he work- 
eth with a fly in a box.” .Another curious avoidance of 
trout flies occurs in an edition of Berners’ Treatitfe, pub- 
lished in 1586 and reprinted in 1614 under the title .4 Jeurll 
for CicniTxe, which omits her fly list. Others, however, used 
it freely. 

The third book on angling is Leonard Mascall’s .4 Hooke 
of fishing ii'ith Hooke & Line, published in 1590. Mascall 
pirates and edits Berners' 12 flies. 

The fourth book is John Dennys’ .S'ccrc/s of Angling, an 
angling treatise in verse, published in 161.2. Dennys treats 
of the trout but not of the fly; but the second edition of 
the poem, published in 1620, contains a remarkable ob- 
.servation, written by its felicitous editor, William Lawson, 
perhaps the only man to have been made famous by the 
writing of a single footnote. 

Angle with a made fly, he says, and with a line of three 
hairs at least twice the length of your rod; counterfeit the 
May fly and change his color month by month from dark 
white to yellow. He gives a dressing, the first new trout-fly 
dressing after Berners — a period of 124 years — as follows: 
“The head is of black silk or haire, the wings of a feather of 


a mallart, teele, or pickled hen-wing. The body of Crewell 
according to the moneth for colour, and run about with a 
black haire; all fastned at the taile, with the thread that 
fastned the hooke you must fish in. . . .” 

He then offers an illustration of a trout fly— the first in 
angling history — hut we can’t count on it. It is a monstros- 
ity corresponding not to the dressing but to one that the 
engraver must have caught on his windowpane. 

T he fifth book on angling is Gervase Markham’s .4 Dis- 
course of the generall art of Fishing, n-ith the Angle or 
olhcririsc, which is part of his larger work, the Second 
Book of the English Hnshatidtnan, and of The Pleasures of 
Princes, published in 1614. In good part this book is a prose 
version of Secrets of Angling; its trout flies are Berners', 
pirated, with revisions and additions, from Ma.scall. The 
hi.storian John Waller Hills (.4 History of Fly Fishing for 
Trox(t) is inclined to believe that the editing of Markham’s 
flies is the work of Lawson, and that by his work Berners’ 
flie.s were brought to perfection, “complete and unambigu- 
ous. neither of which they originally were.” Hills’s high 
opinion of this version of the flies accounts for some of the 
differences between his and the conception of the original 
flies presented here. 

The sixth book on angling is Thomas Barker’s The Arl 
of Angling in 1651, the first to mention a reel and to say 
how to tie a fly. His fly dressings are generalized. 

The seventh is The Coniplent Angler in 1653. Walton 
does not mention Berners, though hers was the classic of 
the previous century and his work is modeled in part upon 
the literary structure she established. Walton seems not to 
have been much of a fly-fisher; he took Berners’ flies from 
Ma.scall. But Part II of the fifth edition of The Complcat 
Angler, subtitled “Being Instructions How to Angle for a 
Trout or Grayling in a Clear Stream,” written by his friend 
Charles Cotton and published in 1676, is a masterful 
specialized treatise on fly-fishing. Cotton published an orig- 
inal list of 65 flies with their dressings. 

Three other works need to be mentioned here; The Ex- 
perienced Angler by Robert Venables (1662), who, like 
Barker, gives generalized dressings; James Chetham’s The 
Angler’sVode Mecuin (1681); and Richard Franck’s .Vorl/i- 
ern Memoirs (written in 1658, published in 1694). 

Thus from Berners through Walton, with the minor ex- 
ceptions noted, the only flies in print are Berners’ dozen. 
The revolution in fly-fishing, breaking this classicism-by- 
plagiary, was performed in the 1650s, ’60s and ’70s by 
Barker, Cotton and Venables. 

eonliaued 



ABOUT THE AUTHORS 

Dwight A. Webster and John .McDonald are both pas- 
sionately dedicated fishermen and students of the liter- 
ature of angling. In engaging themselves to bring to life 
Berners' trout flies for publication, they took on a ven- 
ture never before attempted. At first they divided the 
work. McDonald, author-editor of The Complele Fhj 
Fisherman, was to organize the research in the C.S. 
and England, and draft the story. Dr. Webster, profes- 
sor of fishery biology at Cornell I’niversity, wa.s to ana- 
lyze the entomology, real and fanciful, and tie the flics, 
in all of which matters he is one of the nation’s fore- 
most experts. But, as often happens in a successful col- 
ialinralion, before they got through exchanging drafts 
and talk, neither was able to say who had done what. 
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Rf.IJNI.RS 

A few words alKmt the classicism and 
the plagiary. A con.siderahle stir was 
made last year upon the publication of 
the long-lost Thr A TlrnfAngHinj^ lo77 1 , 
which revealed a number of Walton’s 
unacknowledged borrowings. The edi- 
tor of the new issue of that work, Ger- 
alfl Eades Bentley, in a letter to us, ob- 
serves that the jjresent idea of plagiar- 
ism is a modern one. He says, “W ell 
into tlie 18th century students were 
taught in school to paraphrase and re- 
peat earlier writers. When names were 
citerl it was not so much for the pur- 
pose of acknowledgment as to gain tlie 
weight of authority. Imitation of great 
predeces.sors was a virtue and it is some- 
times very har{l for us to see now wliere 
they drew the line between imitation 
(goodi and mere compilation ibadi.” 
Mr. Bentley also informs us that there 
was a copyright "law” in the form of a 
regulation enforced by stationers, but 
that it was applied not to authors but 
only to publishers. 

W .ALTOS’S practice, however, was 
castigatedin hisowntimeby Rich- 
ard Franck in llie following celebrated 
(or notorious I pa-ssage: "1 Walton] who 
laysthestressof his arguments on other 
men’sObservations wherewith he stuffs 
the undigested octavo: so brings him- 
self under the Angler’s censure, and 
the common calamity of the plagiary, to 
he pitied (poor man!) for his los-s of 
time in scribbling and transcribing 
other men’s notions. These are the 
drones that roi) the hive, yet flatter 
the bee.s they bring them honey.” 
Franck, a fine fisher, though a thick 
writer, long ago was excommunicated 
from the brollierhood by Waltonians 
(“tliis de.spised and muddling abortion 
. . .” said the scholars, Westwood and 
Satchell;. But scholarship has given 
support to tlie sub.stance of Franck’s 
remarks, and old "honest Izaak” is de- 
fended today more as an idylUst and a 
personal stylist than as a creator of 
anything new in angling. 

Cla.s.sicism is another matter. So long 
as "the XII” ruled, the art of the fly 
scarcely moved. When their rule was 
broken, fiy-fishing returned to first- 
hand imitation of nature, and Uie num- 
ber and i-ariety of flies bloomed. Barker 
and \'enables introduced the idea of 
choosing flies for their relationship to 
weatlier and water. Fancy flies (flies 
imitative only of the generality of flies) 
came on, beginning with Cotton, and 
with him, too, (ly-fishers entered the 
infinite in imitative fly dressings, where 


they have been ever since. C otton fished 
fine and tied fine. For example. Ids 
fourth fly for March : "There is also for 
tliis month a fly called the Thorn-Tree 
Fl\-; the dubbing an absolute Idack, 
mixed with eiglit or KJ liairs of Isabella- 
coloured mohair; the body as little as 
can be made, and the wings of a bright 
mallard’s feather. An admirable fly, 
an<l in great repute amongsts us for a 
killer.” 

This killer is a simple fly, as simple as 
a Berners' fly. e.xcepl for the color of 
the mohair. Sir Harris Xicnlas, who 
edited the most scholarly edition of The 
Coinph-lc Angler, explains the reference 
as follows: 'Tsal)ella” he says, is "a 
kind of whitisli yellow, or, as some say. 


buff colour a little soiled.” Soiled is the 
point. He explains: 

A generation before Cotton, in the 
year IfiO;’, the Infanta Isabella, daugh- 
ter of I’hilip the Second, King of Spain, 
accompanied herhusband the. \rchduke 
Albertus on a campaign. When he laid 
siege to Ostend, then held by lieretics, 
she made a rash vow that she would 
not change her clothes until the city 
was taken. This happened to take three 
years. So Isabella’s linen came to be the 
right color for the cavalier Cotton’s 
trout fly. 

The revolution steered by Cotton, 
Barker, Venables and, perhaps in some 
degree, Franck ended in the 17th cen- 
tury. The 18th, like the l.'ith and IGth, 
with one e.xception, Richard (1747 edi- 
tion) and Charles (1744 edition) Bowl- 
kcr’s The .-Irf of Aiigli)ig, went classical 
again so far as (lies are concerned, 


thougli it wa.s a lively century in what it 
did to create the modern rod, reel, line 
and leader. Bowlker wrote off .several of 
Bertiers' flies in .4 ('dialogue of Flics 
seldom fouiiil useful lo fish irilh, and 
created a new list which was promptly 
classici/.ed for tlie second half of the 
18tli century. The 19th and :20th cen- 
turies returned to the creation of new 
flies. Isabella Iniff itideed. Observe the 
dressing specified for tlie body of the 
Green Drake by Alexander Mackintosli 
(The Modern Angler or, [tri^ehl An- 
gler, 181Ui: . . a little fine wool from 

the ram’s testicles, which is a beauti- 
ful dusty yellow.” And a dubliing for 
tlie Hendrickson Fly by our contempo- 
rary An Flick {S(renins'de(Tiiidf, 1947), 


which calls for belly fur of the vixen fox 
stained a little pink witli urine burns. 

The real work of the 19tli century, 
however, was in the creation of ento- 
mologies, the decisive shift to upstream 
fishing and the invention of the dry 
fly, which together formed the greatest 
revolution in fly-fishing history since 
the origin of tlie sport. 

With the dry fly came a now lirand 
of classicism, an effort led by Frederic 
Halford (Floating Flies and floie In 
Dress Them, 188fi, and other works! to 
create a definitive “scientific” .set of 
imitation flies. But no action without 
a reaction. G.E.M. Skues, a great an- 
gling writer of a generation ago, suc- 
cessfully attacked dry-fly purism and 
the new classicism with tlie weapons of 
the old wet fly and the new nymph, 
and a powerful creative spirit. In the 
United Slates at about the turn of the 



THIv .spoit'UNt; as he appeared in I7 l’ 4 i.s .shown a! right among his profes- 

sional colleague.s in this foldout from Jame.s Saunders' hook, The ('ontplral Fisherman. 
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century Theodore Gordon introduced 
the dry fly and altered forever after the 
then American weakness for imitating 
not our own natural flies but the es- 
tablished English artificials. The ten- 
sion between classicism and innovation 
is still with us, and, doubtless, always 
will be. Today in the United States, 
Easteners, with their perennial Quill 
Gordons and Cahills, usually are more 
classical than Westerners, with their 
experiments in new types as well as 
patterns of flies. 

But the issue between the schools is 
mild. Two emphatic innovators, Lee 
Wulff in the East and Dan Bailey in 
the West, who have given us a galaxy 
of new flies for our time— especially for 
fast rough water — may often be found 
fishing the old flies; and the tradition- 
alist Sparse Grey Hackle (“angling is 
tradition”), who has given us eloquent 
idylls on old meadows, rods with feel 
and sympathetic if fishless streams, 
will try any new' fly so long as it is a 
May Fly. And the collector C. Otto 
von Kienbusch recently demonstrated 
the inestimable value of his addiction 
when he dug up from an English book- 
seller The Arte of Angling (1577) and 
saw to its publication by the Princeton 
University Library, a truly remarkable 
event for the second book on angling 
to be first acknowledged and made 
available for reading after 380 years 
of oblivion. 

I N the wars betw'een classicists and 
anticlassicists in times past, poor 
Berners w’as sometimes held up a.s the 
bad example. Hewett Wheatley {The 
Ii(Hl and Line, 1849), a brilliant advo- 
cate of the fancy fly, “Water-Witches” 
and other new artificial baits, in the 
course of assailing all forms of classi- 
cism, said of Berner-s: “That the ‘Jury 
of a doxen flies,’ written about by our 
ancestors, may have condemned a few 
fins to death, I cannot dispute; but I 
believe they were mercifully pleased to 
acquit 49 out of every 50 that were 
arraigned before them. The moderns 
are not so merciful.” 

And Skuessays, “The famous 12 flies 
for trout and grayling are described as 
if they were the laws of the Medes and 
Persians and altered not. . . .” 

That Berners and her flies were clas- 
sicized to the absolute limit for perhaps 
two centuries is clear from the evi- 
dence; but this must be remembered, 
that classicism is not the fault of the 
classic. It was an important moment 
for fly-fishers, deserving of her solem- 
nity, when Berners wrote down the 12 
dressings in the first treatise of the art. 

co>2{iHited 
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BERNERS 

continued 

The great defense of Berners is Hills’s 
history which traces 11 of the 12 down 
to the present. Our work in construct- 
ing these flies would have been more 
difficult but for Hills, though we are 
forced to disagree with him in some 
important respects. 

So much for the historical setting. 
We turn now to the business at hand, 
which is the actual tying of Berners’ 
trout flies. We present our argument 
(and travail) first as regards the gen- 
eral elements as they relate to all the 
flies, and then as regards each fly in 
particular. 

The general elements: 

Style. Berners tells us the ingredi- 
ents but does not tell us how she tied 
the flies, nor does she give a hint as to 
their general appearance. There is no 


known description of the act of tying a 
fly until Barker, Cotton and Venables, 
and we have searched them and the 
other early writers for clues. 

Markham, a little over a century 
away from the printing of the Treatise, 
said this about their style: “Now for 
the shapes, and proportions of these 
flies, it is impossible to describe them 
without paynting, therefore you shall 
take of these several! flies alive, and 
laying them before you, try how neere 
your Art can come unto nature by an 
equal! shape, and mixture of colours.’’ 

The assumption that Berners’ flies 
were modeled on nature is our clue to 
size, but this only shifts the difficulty 
to one of identifying the naturals rep- 
resented by these artificials. In only 
two of her flies is there certainty, name- 
ly, the Stone Fly and the Wasp Fly; 
these are the same today and there is 
no reason not to take fish with them 
now on the Beaverkill or the Madison. 
The Dun Fly No. 1 could be either the 
February Red or the March Brown. 
The coloration of the Shell Fly makes 
it acceptable as a caddis; the Shell Fly 
and Grannom are identified by Alfred 
Ronalds in The Fly-fisher's Entomol- 
ogy, 1836. For the rest we know of 


nothing better to do than to present 
the often contradictory intuitions of 
Hills and Skues, two fly-fishers of one 
sensibility who spent their lives observ- 
ing both English stream insects and 
their imitations. Our policy is to dress 
the fly to the size of a possible natural 
proposed by either or both of these 
masters. 

It is not surprising that Berners does 
not give us a word picture of the ap- 
pearance of her flies. Modern fly dress- 
ings do not usually specify style in this 
respect, and most professional fly tiers 
today are not particularly conscious 
that their “exact imitation” imitates 
no fly in hand but is a convincing im- 
pression of the fly on the water — as edi- 
ble, say, as one of Cezanne’s apples. 
We have concluded from her fur-and- 
feather materials that Berners’ flies too 
are impressionistic, but that they were 
slightly rougher than modern flies; for 


her equipment was cruder, the profes- 
sional was unknown and the flies were 
tied by hand. To some extent her style 
is fixed by reverse wings. The most no- 
ticeable difference from the modern 
style is dictated by the shape of the 
hooks illustrated in the Treatise. The 
shanks are so short and the bite of the 
hook so deep that the fly bodies must 
have extended well onto the bend. 

The Berners’ flies illustrated here 
vary in the “set” of the wings. This is 
partly intentional, partly chance, in 
the feathers used and random varia- 
tions in the tying of each fly. We 
wished to avoid making a case for a 
uniform style. 

Tying Thread. Berners gives no 
directions. But in one instance, the 
Dun Cut, the wings are bound on with 
barked hemp, indicating that a dark 
effect was desired. A possible inference 
is that, unless, as in this case, some- 
thing was done about it, tying off the 
fly ordinarily left a light or neutral ef- 
fect. Venables says: “First, I begin to 
set on my Hook . . . with such col- 
oured Silk as I conceive most proper 
for the Flie. . . .” Hence we suppose 
the rule for Berners was merely to pick 
a harmonious silk. 


TAII.S. Here the most obvious depar- 
ture from most modern flies is in the 
absence of tails. The word “tail” is 
mentioned in two Treatise flies (Dun 
Fly No. 2 and Stone Fly) but each 
time as a reference point. In the Stone 
Fly, the reference is unmistakably to 
the insect; in the Dun Fly No. 2, the 
reference may mean part of the bird. 

T he argument for tails is this: 1) The 
Treatise and later books counsel 
the fly maker to copy nature. Tails 
are conspicuous on many insects. 2) 
Venables specifically gives instruction 
on the point: “Let me add this only, 
that some Flies have forked tails, and 
some have horns, both which you must 
imitate with a slender hair fastened to 
the head or tail of your Flie . . . and 
in all things, as length, colour, as like 
the natural Flie as you can possibly.” 
3) Cotton dresses one of the Treatise 
flies (the Stone Fly) with tails. 4) The 
earliest illustration of a fly {Secrets of 
Angling) has a tail, although the text 
doesn’t specifically ask for one. 

The argument against tails is this: 
1) No directions to this effect are spe- 
cifically given, and if one construed 
tails to be implied, what materia! 
should be used? 2) Neither Mascall 
nor Markham adds tails in their sever- 
al changes of the Treatise dressings. 3) 
In Cotton’s list of 65 patterns, tails are 
specified in only three: Green Drake 
(the whisks of the tails of long hairs of 
the sable or fitchet). Gray Drake (the 
whisks of the tails of the beard of a 
black cat) and the Stone Fly (place two 
or three hairs of a black cat’s beard on 
the top of the hook). The Dun Cut 
calls for horns. Since many of Cotton’s 
flies must have simulated May flies, 
they should also have been tailed, but 
this does not seem to have been the 
fashion. Of one fly that is definitely a 
May fly he says: . . the Little Yel- 
low May fly; in shape exactly the 
same with the Green-drake (our ital- 
ics], but a very little one, and of as 
bright a yellow as can be seen, which 
is made of a bright yellow camlet, and 
the wings of a white-grey feather dyed 
yellow.” No tails. 

Our conclusion is that by tail Bern- 
ers means the hind or tail end of the 
fly. This is justified by the usage of 
the day, according to the great Oxford 
English Dictionary. But we must ad- 
mit that the word could mean tails, 
period. 

Body. The basic body material for 
all flies is wool. Six of the patterns call 
for black: the others call for dun, rud- 
dy, yellow, tawny, dusky and green, 
respectively. To get ruddy, yellow, 


be put on a paper, as it roajr be taught by slight; yet it will 
be like this forme. 



The bead is of black silk or haire, the wings of a feather of a 
mallart, teele, or pickled hen -wing. The body ofCrewell accord- 

FIRST PKTI RE of an artificial fly appeared in the .second edition of John 
Dennys’ Secrets of Angling in 1620. The model may have been a housefly. 


Rreen and perfiaps tawny colors, natu- 
ral wood must have been dyed. It could 
have been used as yarn or spun on as 
(lubbing. The only problem is the 
black. Black could have been dyed or 
used natural. It seems strange that so 
many dressings call for black, as this 
is not a particularly common color for 
naturals. Natural black sheep’s wool 
would be an olf-black. even a dun, 
especially when held against sunlight, 
and so, we surmise that perhaps when 
dark hues were wanted, natural wool 
from the black sheep was used in the 
old flies. 

In modifying the basic hue of the 
wool body, two flies call for ribbing of 
black silk, one for ribbing of yellow 
thread. Two call for peacock herl 
“lapped around” the body. The Dun 
Cut has a black body with a yellow 
stripe clown either side. The Slone Fly 
has a bicolored body with yellow un- 
der the tail and wings of an oihc^rwise 
black body. The problem lies in tech- 
niciuos for achieving mixed body colors. 

\’enables and Cotton give detailed 
direction.? on the techniques for tying 
some types of multicolor Ijodies, and 
these directions are clues. Venables 
says; “if your File be of d:vers colours, 
and those lying longways from head to 
tail, then I take my Dubbing, and lay 
them on the hook long-waies one 
colour by another (as they are mixt in 
the natural Flie from head to tail) then 
bind all on, and make it fast with silk 
of the most predominant colour.” 

C otton's method was different: he 
spun his different furs first on the 
(Jiread (as it is usually done today); 
for example, the Stone Fly: “the dub- 
bing, of bear’s dun with a little brown 
and yellow camlet very well mixt, but 
so placed that your fly may be more 
yellow on the belly and towards the 
tail, underneath, than in any other 
jjart.” 

There is no knowing how Berners 
dubbed but it is plausible to suppose 
that she did it like either Venables or 
Cotton. Cotton's method gels more 
blending and is more suited to the 
Stone Fly than the Dun Cut, for the 
latter suggests a precise yellow stripe 
along the body. 

As to the Stone Fly, we are indiffer- 
ent between the two techniques, ex- 
cept for intuition that Venables’ tech- 
nique is the older. We therefore tied 
this fly more or less along his lines. 
For the Dun Cut, the mechanics of 
the operation make Venables the only 
rea-sonable one to follow. 

P’ly Wings. The plumage from at 
coiilin iivd 
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BHRMRS 

coiitin iii'd 

least seven birds is specified for dress- 
ing Tn’ulhe flies: partridge, jay, tlie 
rod cock (rooster), capon, drake, buz- 
zard and peacock. All except the pea- 
cock are given as fly-wing materials. 
Two birds, the drake and the buzzard, 
need explanation. 

In 15th century England and since 
thiMi. the word "drake” has the special 
meaning of the male of the common 
waterfowl (and domesticated duck), 
the mallard. The word was also applied 
to males of waterfowl in general, but 
it is most likely that the word "drake” 
in the Treatise is used in the restrictive 
sense, the male mallaril. In two flies, 
Maure and Tandy, there is no conten- 
tion. She specifies for them "the wild 
drake,” which unquestionably is the 
male mallard. 

In another instance she specifies 
"black drake” (Drake Ely), but is not 
explicit as to whether she means feath- 
er color or species of bird. We conclude 
feather, and give our reasons under 
the fly heading below. 

“Buzzard” mean.s the common 
hawk (and closely related species) in 
Great Britain, whereas in the U.S. the 
term is often used for another group of 
birds, the vultures. The buzzard mem- 
bers of the hawk family were consid- 
ered inferior because they were useless 
in falconry (suggesting why it is un- 
complimentary to be called one). The 
red-tailed hawk is the closest North 
American species tothe common Euro- 
pean buzzard. The plumage of juvenile 
hawks differs from the adults in being 
lighter on the breast and parts of the 
feathers. This increases the range of 
feather.s that could be used in dressing 
the Treatise flies. (The specimen used 
here — a juvenile — was provided by the 
well-known British angling writer. 
Major Richard Waddington.) Two 
types of markings are found on the 
ttigbt feathers, white mottled with 
dark, and dark mottled with darker. 
The various effects are illustrated in 
the flies tied. 

The problem of the specific feather 
to be used in Treatise flies is more 
often than not difficult to decide. Only 
three specific types of feathers are 
clearly mentioned: 1) herl of the pea- 
cock's tail, 2) mail or light and dark 
breast feathers from the drake, 3) 
hackle feathers from the red cock or 
capon. These feathers are easily recog- 
nized. The distinction between rooster 
and capon hackles, however, is puz- 
zling. Capon hackles would of course 
be softer; but we do not know how 


meaningful such subtle distinctions 
were to Berners. 

In eight of the 12 flies Berner.s men- 
tions no specific feather (at least by 
present-day usage). These all take the 
form of "wings of the partridge” (i.e., 
wings of the fly to be made from the 
partridge), wings of the buzzard or 
wings of the drake. She makes quali- 
fications in two cases: "wings of the 
blackest drake” and wings "of the 
drake dyed yellow.” The proldem: 
what specific feather of the bird is in- 
tended for the fly wings in these eight 
patterns? 

It is exasperating, and interesting, 
that the T realise should be vague on 
this point and so specific on the others. 
Perhap.s in the language of the day 
this phrase was meaningful as it stands. 
Aside from breast feathers, wing or 
flight feathers are the common mallard 
feather calltnl for in fly dres-sings since 
the 17th century. But even Cotton is 
vague on this specification. He says, 
for example, ". . . the wings, of the 
pale grey feather of a mallard.” It was 
apparently understood to be a flight or 
wing feather; only one of Cotton’s 
dressings specifies mail: ". . . the wings, 
of the male of a mallard as white as 
may be.” |In the English of this pe- 
riod, "mail” and "male” were both 
used to designate "breast feathers.”! 
Hills concludes as regards Berners' 
mallard feather: "... I think |that 
the fly had] wings from the quill feath- 
er of a drake: not the dark mottled 
feather, usually called dark mallard; 
for I think (though it is only a matter 
of opinion) that when the mottled 
feather, light or dark, is intended, the 
Treatise uses the word ‘mail,’ which 
would be an appropriate word for a 
body feather.” Hills consistently fol- 
lows this interpretation, except for 
Dun Fly No. 1 where he assumes that 
the direction, “wings of the partridge,” 
means hackle or body feather. 

T he immediate successors o1 the 
Treatise offer little assistance in 
this area, possibly because they too 


had trouble in interpreting Treatise 
dressings and thus improvised: or 
they were drawing on the experience 
or practice of their times that would 
not necessarily correspond with those 
of the Treatise. 

Reading flight feathers into the 
vague Treatise instruction, as we do, is 
purely deductive, but there is no strong 
argument against it and no satisfactory 
alternative. 

Dual wings follow from one interpre- 
tation of three Treatise flies (Dun No. 
2, Ruddy and Yellow FlyK Venables 
makes it clear that multiple-winged 
flies existed in his time: "Flies made 
for the Salmon are much better being 
made with four Wings, than if of two 
onely and with six belter then them of 
four. . . .” 

Hills, in his analysis of early fly con- 
struction, points out that in the first 
descrijition wings made of quill feath- 
ers were not matched slips of feather 
cut from right and left quills as they 
are today. Rather a section from one 
feather was folded over or rolled into a 
tube and then attached to the hook. 

In the matter of attaching wings, 
one is comiiietely at the mercy of writ- 
ers after Berners. Barker, Walton and 
Venables are consistent in that they 
attach the wings hi reverse fashion; 
that is, they put on their wing materi- 
als with the ends of the featliers point- 
ing away from the end of the hook. 
Then when the body was completed, 
they pulled the wings up and bent 
them back— how far back is not speci- 
fied— and wedged them into place with 
a few turns of the working silk. Hills at 
best is obscure in his interpretation of 
the way Barker bent back his wing. 

Barker is the first writer in history to 
provide any instruction on attaching 
wings, and we would have appreciated 
more lucidity from him. Read for your- 
self what he says: . . Cut so much 
of the browne of the Mallards feather 
as in your owne reason shall make the 
wings, then \ay the outermost part o5 
the feather near the hook, and the 
text coutinxed ou pnye C3 



ABOUT THE PAINTINGS 


John Langley Howard, who pictures the Berners’ flies 
in such meticulous detail on the following pages, is an 
artist known for his extraordinary, almost three-dimen- 
sional realism. Because the minute details of these re- 
constructions are of primary importance, the flies are 
here shown in enlarged form- a departure from tradi- 
tion for the sake of clarity. All have been enlarged to 
precisely twice their actual size. Alternative flies are 
shown in those eases where the original Berners’ direc- 
tions could not be interpreted with complete reliability. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


THE BERNERS TROUT EEIES 

Tied by Dwighi A. Webster — Painted by John Langley Howard 


DUN FLY (March) 



r/if doMMc jlye ihc body of f/ii’ douno u’oll & ihe uthcjis of Rtf pfrlrw^ie 


ANOTHER DUN FLY (March) 



A noibcr doooc flyc. the body of bhicke 
uvll: theuynges of the blackysl drake: and 
the Jay and the wyncjc & iitiJer the tayle. 



The stone flyv. the bodyof blacke wnll: 
&)vhii'e under the uynge. and under 
the tayle & the wynges of the drake. 


RUDDY FLY (May) 



In the begynnynge of May a good flye. the body of roddyd wall and lappid 
abowie uyih blacke sylke: the wynges of the drake & 0/ the redde capons hakyll. 


THE YELLOW ELY (May) 



THE BLACK LEAPER (May) 



The bftH'fet’ lotjpcr. the body of blacke ivnll & htppyd abowte nyth the 
herlc o/y^ pecok layle: & the wynges ofy'^ redde capon ivl a bitaiv /ueJ. 


DUN CUT (June) 

'i'/ic doMMc culle : the bi^dy of blacke wull & 
a Yclou’ Jv5te after cyi/icr the u’v»igcs 
of the bostirdc (vundi* on with barkyd hewpe. 







TANDY FLY (June) 


WASP FLY (July) 


The u'flspe jlye. (he body of blacke u’ull & lappid 
abowle wt )vlou' t/irecio: j/ie vi'ifiges of the bosarJe. 


The maure flye. the body of 
dolkc the U’ynges of (he 
(>l(7ciresJ mtiylt’o/l/jc\i'yWedrafec. 


The taudy flye at sayin Wyl/yAms dciyc. the body 
of landy wall & the uynges contrary eyiher 
ayenst other of the w/iili’si tnayle of drake. 


First Choice 


Alternative (down wing) 




SHELL FLY 


The shell jlye at saynt Thowas daye. the body 
of grene wiiU & lappyd abowte uyth the herle 
of the pecoks tayle: wynges of the bosarde. 


DRAKE FLY (August) 



The drake flye. (he body of blacke ivull & 
lappyd abowte wyth black sylke: wynges of 
the mayleof the blacke drake withablackeheed. 





MAURE FLY (June) 


TANDY FLY (June) 


7/u’ nujwrc jlyc. the body of 
liolke wiiil the nynges oj the 
hliickesl imtyJcof ihenyhledr<ikc. 


The tandy ffye cil aiynt dayc. the body 

of Uwdy u’n// Gf the wynges contnuy cyther 
uycMsl oi/icr of tile w/ntfsi mciylc of u')7Je Jrcjfef. 


WASP FLY (July) 


AliernaJive (down w 


77if vl’tispe Jlye. i/ic /)oJy of blackc wiiU & loppid 
ahowte ii’t yelow ihrede: the winges of the bosordc. 



The drake flye. the body of blacke wull & 
lappyd aboM'le wylh black sylke: uynges of 
the mayle of the blackedrake withabiackeheed. 


BERNtRS 

eontinued 

point of the feather next toward the 
shank of the hook, so whip it three or 
four times about the hook with the 
same silk you armed the hook with 
(instructions for adding body and 
hackle, palmer-tied, given here], . . . 
Then you must take the hook betwixt 
your fingers and thumb in the left 
hand, with a needle or pin part the 


wings in two, so take the silk you have 
wrought with all this while, and whip 
once about the shank that falleth 
crosse betwixt the wings; then with 
your thumb you must turn the point 
of the feather towards the bend of the 
hook, then whip three or four times 
about the shank of the hook, so view 
the proportion.” 

The rule of imitation suggests off- 
hand that some wings should be up and 
some down, as they are in nature. But 


we do not assume that the rule is lit- 
eral, and here we are stymied by our 
decision on other grounds, mentioned 
above, to tie reverse wings, and there- 
fore up wings. Conceivably reverse 
wings could be shaped down, but it 
would be a difficult and a backward 
way to get down wings. An argument 
against down wings is given by Ven- 
ables: ”. . . If you set the points 
of the wings backwards, towards the 
continued 


SUMMARY OF THE BERNERS FLY DRESSINGS 


‘TREATISE’ 

NAME 

POSSIBLE 

IDENTIFICATION 

BODY 

WINGS AND/OR HACKLE 

Dun Fly No. 1 

March Brown — Skues 

February Red— Hills 

Dun wool 

a) Wings: Section of partridge quill feather 
b> Wings: Partridge body feather 
c) Hackle: Partridge body feather (Hills) 

Dun Fly No. 2 

Olive Dun — Skues & Hills 

Black wool 

Wings: Dual, section dark mallard quill veiled with 
feather from under wing of Jay 

Slone Fly 

Stone Fly — Skues & Hills 

Black wool made yellow 
under wing and tail 

Wings: Section mallard quill 

Uuddy Fly 

Red Spinner — Hills 

Great Red Spinner — Skues 

Ruddy wool ribbed with 
black silk 

a) Wings: Dual, section mallard quill veiled with red 

capon hackle 

b) Wings; Section mallard quill 

Hackle: Red capon, tied palmer 

e) Wings: Section mallard quill 

Hackle: Red capon, under wing only (Hilb) 

Yellow Fly 

Little Yellow May Dun — 

Hills, and, wiA^ some uncer- 
tainly, Skues 

Yellow wool 

a) Wings: Dual, section mallard quill dyed yellow 

veiled with red rock's hackle 

b) Wings: Section mallard quill dyed yellow 

Hackle: Red cock, tied palmer 

c) Wings: Section mallard quill dyed yellow 

Hackle; Red cock, under wing only (Hills) 

Black Leapcr 

Caddis 

Black wool ribbed with 
peacock herl 

a) Wings: Red capon quill feather 

Head: Blue silk (or wool) 

b) Hackle: Palmer-tied dun 

Dun Cut 

Yellow Dun — Hills 

Sedee Fly — Skues 

Black wool with yellow 
stripe down side 

Wings: Section mottled buzzard quill whipped with 
barked hemp 

Maurc Fly 

Green Drake— Hills 

Alder — Skues 

Dusky wool 

Wings: Brown mallard breast 

Tandy Fly 

Gray Drake — Hills 

Oak Fly — Skues 

Tawny wool 

Wings: Light gray mallard breast tied back to back 

Wasp My 

Wasp— Hills 

Crane Fly — Skues 

Black wool ribbed with 
yellow thread 

a) Wings; Section mottled buzzard quill 

b) Tied natural 

Shell Fly 

Grannom — Hills 

Sedge — Skues 

Green wool ribbed with 
peacock herl 

a) Wings; Section mottled buzzard quill 

b) Smaller, like a Grannom, down wing 

Drake Fly 

Alder— Hills 

Black wool ribbed with 
black silk 

Wings; Brown mallard breast feathers 

Head: Black silk (or wool) 


Key: a) first choice; b) alternative one; c) alternative two. 


KKATHKKS IN TOP AND BOTTOM COLUMN ON OPPOSITE PACE ARE ONE-THIRO ACTUAL SIZE. THE .SNIP.S TWO-THIRIJS 
ACTUAL SIZE. IN MIDOLE COLUMN THEY ARE SHOWN ONE-QUARTER AND ONE-HALP ACTUAL SIZE, RESPECTIVELY 


bi;rM:Rs 

coniiii ucd 

bending of the hook, the stream (if 
the feathers be gentle as they ought) 
will fold the points of the wings in the 
bending of the hook, as I have often 
found by experience . . . 

We expect this to remain a contro- 
versial subject, but the act of tying the 
flies forces a conclusion. Venables’ dis- 
approval of down wings, and the logic 
of reverse-wing tying, lead us to con- 
clude Berners’ fly wings took on a more 
or less upright form. 

To Hackle or Not to Hackle. The 
Treatise seems to regard hackle feath- 
ers as wings. The phrasing of both 
dressings is alike. She says "wings 
of the drake and of the red capon’s 
hackle.” She does not say wings of 
the drake and hackle of the red 
capon. In two patterns (Ruddy and 
Yellow Flies) where hackle feathers 
are mentioned, the literal interpreta- 
tion would be wings composed of two 
different wing materials. The alterna- 
tive is that hackle feathers were wound 
on in the conventional modern way 
but were still classified as a sort of 
wing. Hills and Skues both apparently 
make this assumption. 

There is no clue in Mascall or Mark- 
ham that the hackle should be wound 
on. but Barker and Venables both de- 
scribe the tying of palmer-type flies. 
In Cotton’s list there are two types of 
flies, palmer and winged. Hills quotes 
without comment Franck’s ambiguous 
directions to hackle: "And among the 
variety of your Fly-adventurers, re- 
member the Hackle, or the Fly substi- 
tute, form’d without Wings, and drest 
up with the Feather of a Capon, Pheas- 
ant, Partridg, Moccaw, Phlimingo, 
Paraketa, or the like, and the Body 
nothing differing in shape from the Fly, 
save only in ruffness, and indigency of 
Wings.” 

Has he hackled only at the throat of 
the fly or all along the hooks, palmer 
tie? 

I T appears that, a century and a 
half after the Treatise was printed, 
there is still no certain evidence of flies 
hackled only at the throat, as they are 
today. The first definite evidence of 
conventional hackling that we have 
found is Bowlker in mid-18th century. 

When Bowlker wants a palmer tie 
he is explicit; for example, his Black 
Palmer: “The body is made with the 
black ostridge’s feather, ribbed with 
silver twist, with a black cock’s hackle 
opcr the body” [our itaiics|. 

When he wants hackle around the 


neck of the fiy, he says "hackle . . . 
for the legs” or "hackle wrapt twice or 
thrice under the but of the wing. . . 

We conclude that the Treatise flies 
should be unhackled. Hills to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Fly Heads. One Treatise direction 
(Black Leaper) ends "with a blue 
head” and another (Drake Fiy) “with 
a black head.” These could refer equal- 
ly to the head of the bird or to the 
head of the fly. 

We know this much, that fly heads 
of different colors were known to later 
writers. Lawson gives hi.s fly a head in 
the famous footnote. Cotton gives us 
flies with brown, black and red heads. 
And Venables is clear on the subject: 
“The Head is made after all the rest of 
the body, of silk or hair, as being of a 
more shining glossy colour, than the 
other materials, as usually the head of 
the file is more bright than the body, 
and is usually of a different colour from 
the body. . . .” 

Mascall and Markham give us both 
interpretations of the Treatise's ambi- 
guity as between head of fly and head 
of bird. For the Black Leaper, Mascall 
modifies the text from “wings of the 
red capon with a blue head” to ". . . 
the winges are made of the winges of a 
browne capon, with his blew feathers 
in the head,” an intent even less clear 
than the Treatise’s. And Markham 
changes the dressing further to “. , . 
his wings with the browne feathers of 
the Mallard, and some of his blew 
feathers on his head. . . Thus Mark- 
ham inexplicably changes the bird, 
and, furthermore, implies a dual wing 
(the metallic iridescent green head 
feathers could be construed as blue). 
Neither writer gives us this fly with a 
blue head. 

In the Drake Fly, Mascall inconse- 
quentially adds a comma to the Ber- 
ners text, but Markham makes a dras- 
tic change; , . wings of the under 
mayle of the Mallard, and his head 
made blacke. . . .” So here we have a 
black-headed fly. 

Note how one gets out of trouble If 
the interpretation of “head” is as head 
of the fly: two knotty ornithological 
problems are neatly solved. 1) The 
wings of the Black Leaper are from a 
red capon rather than an uncertain 
blue mongrel chicken. 2) The wings of 
the Drake Fly are brown mallard breast 
instead of some aberrant color phase 
or another species. The interpretation 
—fly head— is simplest and clarifie.s 
both dressings. It makes sense, and 
w’e adopt it. 

Difpicue.t Ren'DITION's. In the pres- 
ent stage of knowledge, secure conclu- 


sions cannot be made on several criti- 
cal points. In instances where it is 
impo.ssible to render a logically strong 
judgment between choices, we pre.sent 
our first choice as the most likely, 
and alternatives as possible but less 
likely. The alternatives are presented 
in the illustrations and the table of 
our dressings. 

Now look at the flies. 

We now give our argument for the 
dressing of each fly. 

NO. 1 I>l!N KLV (March) 

Berners: “The donne flye the body 
of the donne woll & the wyngis of the 
pertryche.” 

Does “dun” imply May fly? The 
Oxford dictionary indicates that dun 
was a descriptive adjective in her time. 
Reference to “dun” meaning subimago 
May flies seems to have come later in 
history through association with the 
fly's general hue. Our assumption is 
that “dun” refers to color only and 
does not imply a life stage of a May fly. 

“Partridge” we assume to refer to 
common (Hungarian) partridge. Is a 
wing or body feather intended? Mark- 
ham specifies “male,” and Hills must 
thus have got his body feather from 
Markham, and not the Treatise; Hills 
further suggests that the feather was 
tied on as hackle. Since we assumed 
that a wing feather is implied if mail 
(breast) is not specified by Berners, 
we make the partridge wing feather 
first choice. 

Hills believes that this fly is an imi- 
tation of the February Red, a stone 
fly; Skues says March Brown, a May 
fly. Either of these insects could readily 
be the prototype. Hills seems to have 
been influenced by the connotation of 
the modern fly “Partridge and Or- 
ange,” a hackle fly, even though the 
use of partridge as hackle in the Trea- 
tise fly is not apparent, 

NO. 2 ANOTHER [H’N FLY (March) 

Berners; “A nother doone fly the 
body of blacke woll: the w'ynges of the 
blackyst drake; and the Jay und the 
wynge & under the tayle,” 

“Wings of the blackest drake” we 
construe to mean a dark section of 
flight feathers. 

Two interpretations can be made of 
the phrase, “and the Jay under the 
wing and under the tail,” One is that 
the reference means Jay feathens placed 
under wing and tail end of the tiij. If 
this is followed (as Hills recommends) 
what feathers from the Jay are used 
(blue feathers?) and how are they 
placed? There is no answer to this. 

The alternative is that the text refers 
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to the bird and not to the fly. That is, 
the fly wings are to be made from feath- 
ers from under the wing and tail of the 
Jay, as well as from the drake. Thus, a 
dual- or multiple-winged fly would re- 
sult. This makes more sense in terms of 
construction. Mascall changes the bird 
but understands the meaning to be 
“feathers under the winges of histaile.” 

We conclude to stay with the Jay and 
take a feather from under his wing, and 
so make a dual-wing fly. 

Both Hills and Skues believe Dun 
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Fly No. 2 is the Olive or Blue Dun. 
NO. 3 THK STONK FLY (April) 



Alhonieoraway.THLRMOS' jugs 
and chests arc the center of attrac- 
tion . . . and use ... at any party or 
outing. F'inished in handsome, two- 
loncd green baked enamel, their 
extra-thick insulation pros ides max- 
imum temperature retention. Jugs in 
one-gallon, tvvo-gullon and livc- 
cjuart si/cs. Chests from 16 to 28- 
inch lengths. Styles and prices to 
suit every taste and purse. 


To complete 
the family 
picnic, take a 
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OUTING 
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There ore many brands 
of vacuum and insulated 
ware . . . the best known and 
most used bear the name 
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THE AMERICAN THERMOS PRODUCTS CO. 
NORWICH, CONN. 

Canadian Thermos Products, Ltd,, Toronto 
Thermos (1925) Lid., London 


Berners: “The stone flye. The bodye 
of hlacke wull: & yelowe under the 
wynge. and under the tayle & the 
wynges of the drake.” 

This fly and its dressing have an un- 
broken history to modem times. It is 
one fly that is unmistakable in identifi- 
cation and one where the directions 
show the Treatise to be clearly imita- 
tive of nature. 

Making the black wool body yellow 
under wing and tail pinpoints a con- 
spicuous feature in the color pattern of 
some of the larger stone fly adults. This 
interpretation seems inconsistent with 
our interpretation of the text of Dun 
Fly No. 2; if it is, in fact, inconsistent, 
then the error lies with Dun Fly No. 2 
rather than here; for this fly is known 
without question. However order of 
directions differs: in the case of the 
Stone Fly the phrase “and yellow under 
wing and tail” follows “body” and 
hence should be related to the body in 
some way. In the case of Dun Fly No. 2 
the phrase "and the Jay under wing 
and tail” follows the wing instruction 
and so seems to cal! for jay feathers in 
the fly wing. 

“Wings of the drake” we again con- 
strue to mean sections of flight quills. 
The wings of the stone fly (in flight) are 
large and conspicuous. They could have 
been dressed large. Cotton gives this 
specific instruction, and we follow it. 

NO. 4 RliDDY FLY (May) 

Berners: “In the begynnynge of 
May a good flye. the body of roddyd wull 
and lapid abowte wyth blacke sylke: 
the wynges of the drake & of the redde 
capons hakyll.” 

The archaic word “roddyd” escapes 
the Oxford dictionary. According to 
Duggan, “it is normally found only as 
a description of streaky bacon.” But for 
anglers, the word is presumably clarified 
by Mascall, who gives the fly the title 
“Ruddy Fly.” 

"Wings of the drake and of the red 



Wherever vou go — motoring, the 
beach, a picnic, drive-in movici oi 
sporting event — a THf-RMOS’ 
(juting Kit makes the trip complete. 
Kit contains two THIRMOS' 
quart bottles or One quart bottle and 
one quart food jar plus hand) sand- 
wich box. Zipper cases have rubHer- 
ized lining and luggage tvpc carrving 
handles, your choice of attractive 
fabrics. Stvles and prices to suit 
every taste and | 
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THE AMERICAN THERMOS PRODUCTS CO. 
NORWICH, CONN. 

Conodian Thermos Products, Ltd., Toronto 
Thermos (1925) Lid., London 
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BURNERS 

continued 

capon’s hackle” can be interpreted as a 
dual wing, and “wings” could be con- 
ventional wings of hackle wound on. If 
they are hackle wings, they could be 
conventional hackle or palmer. Hills 
does not say so outright, but implies a 
conventional hackle for this fly as well 
as for the others where hackle is men- 
tioned: . . the basis of the fly, red 

hackle, is the same in both: the wings 
are not different.” 

This is a critical point. If the fly is 
tied with a conventional hackle, this 
must be done without specific instruc- 
tion from the Treatise to do so. If it 
is a hackle fly, it seems more likely to be 
a palmer, since the palmer tie appears 
to be the only known hackle fly in 
the 17th century. 

If, on the other hand, it is a dual- 
wing fly, the order of placing the ma- 
terials is important. It makes sense to 
veil the mallard quill sections with red 
hackle points. 

Hills considers the Ruddy Fly to have 
a modern counterpart in the Red Spin- 
ner (imago of the Blue Dun); Skues in 
the Great Red Spinner (imago of 
March Brown). 

NO. 5 THE YELLOW FLY (May) 

Berners: “The yelow flye. the body 
of yelow wull: the wynges of the redde 
cocke hakyll & of the drake lyttyd 
yelow.” 

The instruction, “wings of red cock’s 
hackle and of drake dyed yellow” again 
presumably refers to a dual wing. Some 
of Cotton’s flies call for this dyed quill. 
The order of hackle and quill is reversed 
from that of the Ruddy Fly, but we as- 
semble the materials as before: dyed 
quill veiled by hackle points. Hackle 
points on the inside are useless since 
they would be obscured by the more 
opaque mallard quill. 

NO. 6 THE BL.ACK LEAPER (May) 

Berners: "The blacke louper. The 
body of blacke wull & lappyd abowte 
wyth the herle of ye pecock tayle: & the 
wynges of ye redde capon wt a blewe 
heed.” 

Does “with a blue head” refer to the 
bird (red capon) or the fly? As noted 
previously, if it refers to the fly an am- 
biguous direction becomes quite clear. 

Taking the alternative interpreta- 
tion, that it is the red capon that has 
the blue head, what feather and what 
color feather is implied? Both Hills 
and Skues take this alternative (with- 
out explanation), and both adopt 
hackle feathers. They do not specify 


the color of the hackle, although Skues 
implies red (Red Palmer). The argu- 
ment could be advanced that a blue 
feather was intended. But the case for 
any hackle feather is weak in the ab- 
sence of the word “hackle” in the di- 
rections. It is specified in two other 
dressings, so why not here, too, if it is 
actually intended? 

All in all, a blue feather interpreta- 
tion is very subjective and seems to be 
tinged with wishful thinking from the 
fly tier’s point of view. A blue-headed 
fly is not the most satisfying creation 
for a purist to contemplate. But a 
blue-headed fly is not much more 
startling than a yellow stripe down the 
side of a body, yellow under wing or 
tail, or wings tied on with brown hemp. 

NO. 7 DUN CUT (June) 

Berners: “The donne cutte: the 
body of blacke wull & a yelow lyste 
after eyther syde: the wynges of 
the bosarde bounde on with barkyd 
hempe.” 

The yellow stripe down the side and 
wings wrapped with barked hemp are, 
doubtless, clues to the identity of this 
fly. The bodies of many insects give 
the impression of being divided by a 
lighter line in the distribution of the 
back and belly color patterns. 

“Wings of the buzzard” we take to 
mean sections of flight feathers. These 
are specified in both Mascall and 
Markham as wings of the wings of 
the buzzard. 

“Barked hemp” is a rope cord 
steeped in a dye made of the bark of 
certain trees (for the preservative 
action). 

Hills thinks the Dun Cut is a May 
fly, the Yellow Dun; Skues “beyond 
question” the sedge fly or Welshman’s 
Button of Halford. 

NO. 8 MAUUE FLY (June) 

Berners: “The maure fly. the body 
of dolke wull the wynges of the black- 
est mayle of the wylde drake.” 

“Dolke” does not appear in the 
great Oxford; Duggan thinks this 
could be a misprint for “doske.” Dus- 
ky is the interpretation evident or im- 
plied in Mascall and Markham. 

Maure, for them, becomes “moore- 
rish” and “morish.” Hills believes 
Mascall misread “maure.” Actually, 
maure and moor are legitimate syno- 
nyms in 15th and 16th century Eng- 
lish. The Oxford gives “maure” and 
“moure” as obsolete forms of “moor” 
and the connotation of the word was 
dusky, as in the 1489 example of us- 
age “. . . he became as blacke as a 
moure.” Maure also meant “ant,” but 
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elsewhere in the Treatise the word 
“pysmire” is used for ant. 

Hills seems to make a good case here 
for the subimago of the May fly 
(Green Drake, Ephemera) as the nat- 
ural meant by the Treatise. Skues 
thinks it is the Alder. 

NO. 8 TANDY FLY (June) 


REIS makes your collar stay put ...with 



permanently stitched-in stays! 


Berners: "The tandy flye at saynt 
Wyllyams daye. the body of tandy 
wull & the wynges contrary eyther 
ayenst other of the whitest mayle of 
ye wylde drake.” 

"Tandy” becomes "tawny” in Mas- 
call and Markham. 

This is the only fly with directions 
for the form, or forming, of the wing. 
The literal translation would be "wings 
opposite, one against the other.” This 
Hills interprets as meaning feathers set 
"back to back” and this seems reason- 
able. The implication of these instruc- 
tions seems to be that the identity of 
the two light mallard breast feathers 
should be preserved after they are set 
on the hook. 

As with the Maure Fly, Hills makes 
a case for the imago of the May fly 
(Grey Drake, Ephemera). Skues 
thinks it is the Oak Fly. 

NO. 10 WASP FLY (July) 

Berners: “The waspe flye. the body 
of blacke wull & lappid abowte wt yel- 
ow threde: the winges of the bosarde.” 

This fly’s name and dressing are ob- 
viously related and provide another 
example of the Treatise copying na- 
ture. (Skues says "probably a crane 
fly.”) Great Oxford gives only a pri- 
mary meaning of wasp as referring to 
the insect. 

Should the body be formed in an 
hourglass shape? It would not take 
much ingenuity or imagination to tie 
it that way. Perhaps the wings would 
also have been tied flat. We have pre- 
sented an alternate Wasp Fly tied this 
way. This fly and the following Shell 
Fly will give the reader examples of 
the down-wing interpretation which 
generally we have rejected. 

"Wing of the buzzard” is presumed 
to refer to flight feathers. By Mark- 
ham’s time the directions called for 
"wings of the downe of a Buzzard.” 

NO. 11 SHELL FLY (July) 

Berners: "The shell flye at saynt 
Thomas daye. the body of grene wull 
and lappyd abowte with the herle 
of the pecoks tayle: wynges of the 
bosarde.” 

This fly has a history that may be 
associated with the present Grannom. 

eoniinried 
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BURNERS 

confmued 

The color and material fit this insect 
rather well. As Hills points out, the 
T realise date of the fly (July) is late 
for the actual emergence dates but 
many of the caddis would be grannom- 
like in general appearance. Skues says 
the Shell Fly is ‘‘probably one of the 
green-bellied sedges.” 

The name Shell Fly is curious. If it 
is the grannom, or other caddis, could 
this refer to the case or ‘‘shell” or the 
larvae? 

Wing of buzzard flight feathers 
would be tied down wing if the fly 
were a strict imitation, but we have 
not assumed such strictness, and, as 
we said above, we find that the weight 
of the evidence is for uprights. 

NO. 12 DKAKK FLY (August) 

Berners: “The drake fly. the body 
of blacke wull and lappyd abowte 
wyth black sylke: wynges of the mayle 
of the blacke drake with a blacke 
heed.” 

“Drake” (like “dun”) has a special- 
ized meaning in fly-fishing. It refers to 
adult May flies. As in the ease of “dun,” 
it seems likely that “drake” in the 
entomological sense was not intended 
in the Treatise. The earliest Oxford 
dictionary example of this usage is in 
1658 (Franck’s Northern Memoirs): 
“It was only with dracks that I killed 
these trouts.” Oxford also gives 
“Drake-Fly,” meaning “an artificial 
fly dressed with breast feathers of a 
drake” and cites the Treatise as an 
example. 

Cotton gives another plausible rea- 
son for the association of ornithologi- 
cal and entomological meanings: . . 

and his [Green Drake) tail turns up 
towards his back, like a mallard, from 
whence, questionless, he has his name 
of the Green-drake.” “Drake” as syn- 
onymous with the May fly, or May flies 
in general, was evidently well estab- 
lished by the mid-17th century. 

One has to dispose of precisely what 


is meant by “mail of the black drake 
with black head.” There seem to be 
at least four possibilities: 

1) As proposed by Hills: “some 
specially coloured dark mallard feath- 
er, only to be found on a black headed 
drake.” 

2) Also by Hills: “black head refers 
not to the bird but the feather, and 
means one with a black or dark base.” 

3) The reference was to the drake of 
another species of duck that had a 
black head. 

4) “With a black head” refers to the 

fly, not the bird (the interpretation 
spelled out in Markham: . . and 

his head make blacke”). 

Of these, No. 2, favored by Hills, 
seems a farfetched interpretation. Hills 
apparently intuitively assumes that 
“black Drake” means "black mail of 
the <lrake,” and this would not be un- 
reasonable if one could dispose of 
“with a black head.” The fourth alter- 
native above can be considered on the 
same ba.sis as “red capon with a blue 
head” (Black Leaper), and we have 
followed it with a black-headed fly. 
Alternatives 1 and 3 are in effect the 
same except that Hills held to a varia- 
tion of the mallard rather than a dif- 
ferent species of duck. 

The problem with changing the spe- 
cies of bird is that “drake” has the 
special meaning of male of the mallard, 
and it does not seem reasonable that 
the Treatise would expect breast feath- 
ers from a different duck to be used. 
Drake does have the more generalized 
meaning of males of any species of 
duck. In British fauna the choice of 
alternative species is not great, and 
narrows to two alternatives, and of 
these, the tufted duck is an easy first 
choice. But because the fly is named 
Drake Fly one needs to be cautious 
about going against the primary con- 
notation of the word as used elsewhere 
in the Treatise. 

This concludes the discussion of 
Juliana’s trout flies, which we hope has 
been “of interest to gentle and noble 
men"— and women— and not idlers. 


NEXT WEEK: 
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juniors and military members. Though 
the aim of the club is to popularize 
rifling, the $70 dues and $70 initialion 
fee make the place, as a secretary ex- 
plained, "utt rerrlc vn pen fenne, si 
t'oidi voulcz.” French Olympic dressage 
training is done on ^Itrier's preserve, 
and there are a dozen horse shows a 
year to which the public is invited. 
But, unle.ss one i.s a member of a soci- 
ety or owns a horse, there is no horse- 
back riding in the Bois, save for ponies 
which can be hired by children. 

The other hor.sey nook, the Polo de 
Paris, invites the public in for matches 
on its greenswarfl not far from Long- 
champ, but tea on the terrace is a 
plush and private affair, which might 
draw such members as the Mar(|uis de 
Ganay. the British Ambassador: Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb; the Count Robert Tou- 
louse-Lautrec: or any number of bar- 
oneted Rothschilds, whose forebears 
started the club in 1895. 

Crustiest of ail is the Tir aux Pi- 
geons, whose 1,000 carefully screened 
famines gather rn a ftiarifcurerf park of 
exquisite flower beds, pebbled paths 
and still, silver ponds to play tennis, 
skate in season, and shoot live pi- 
geons. A pair of panveaux de bnskel 
is kept on hand to occupy the liveli- 
e.st of the youngsters. The children’s 
other activities are pretty much re- 
stricted to the use of bicyclf^s, tricycles 
and scooters, and even these are .strict- 
ly forbidden on Saturday, Sunday and 
holiday afternoons. 

The adults' sport of pigeon shoot- 
ing, which is forbidden every day in 
most countries, requires the services 
of 6,000 pigeons a year, all of which 
are imported from Spain. Birds cost 
about $1.50 each and are kept for a 
month (at 8 francs per day per pigeon) 
to fatten them up for D day. .\bout 
10‘;< die before the moment of truth 
arrives, about 40*^^ Ay unscathed 
and roost in the Arch of Triumph and 
the Eiffel Tower, Spanish veterans of 
the Bois campaign, far from the home- 
land in Castile whence they came as 
mercenaries. 

But, for the Parisian possessed nei- 
ther of a club invitation, the price of 
an initiation fee, nor even un tube, the 
subway arrives at the door of the Bois, 
and there is plenty inside. There is 
fishing in the waterways, stocked by 
the city with small carp; cruising by 
rowboat in the Bois's great lakes, Lac 
Sup^rieur and Lac Inf^rieur; soccer 
and baseball and model-plane flying 
on the Champ d’Entrainement. There 


is swimming in a floating swimming 
pool tied up along the banks of the 
Seine, and there is the little train of the 
Bois de Boulogne driven by an engineer 
in a beret and faded blue denims that 
tinkles its bell and skitters up from the 
Porte Maillot through a pine forest 
covered with brown-needle broadloom 
and spread with spindly chairs that 
look like ballerinas. It stops at the 
•Jardin d’Acclimatation, and the chil- 
dren pour through the gates en route 
to a cruise on the Enchanted River, a 
ride on a camel, a stroll through the 
avenues of caged jackals and foxes, 
peacocks and Chinese pheasants, and 
inevitably a lick of h harbe dn papa, 
known in other circles as cotton canclj’. 

nagulelte by D'Arlois 

On a pleasant Sunday in Jul.v, 30,- 
000 will troop through the chateau of 
Bagatelle built by the Count of Artois 
on a bet with Marie Antoinette. The 
count had it finished within a few 
months, held a far-famed reception, at 
which he received the king, the queen 
and the court. Black swans float on the 
waterways of the gardens, and the prize 
ruses of their rosary iTarry such names 
as First Love, Mme. Vincent Auriol 
and Sutter’s Gold. 

Under the plane trees of the Bois, 
where the Seine comes to cool the green 
borders, cars from Sweden and motor- 
cycles from Denmark are parked in 
the shade. Trailers re.st under the wil- 
lows. campers from beyond the Rhine 
snooze under canvas, and wash boils in 
a pot. Forty Germans, lately disgorged 
from a bus up from Dus-seldorf, have 
opened their collapsible kitchen and 
are peeling potatoes and mixing bat- 
ter. They needn’t have brought their 
own food, for a commissary on the 
premises sells eggs, cheese and — what 
else?— canned rog-ait'rifi. 

The mallet ks cracking into the ball 
on the .leu de Polo not a hundred 
yards away, and over on Lac InfSrieur 
a gentleman has parked his motorized 
bicycle and stuck a bamboo pole 
through the reeds in hopes of snaring 
a carp. Little hoys in smocks are voy- 
aging aboard a camel over in the .Tardin 
d’Acclimatation ; some of the best peo- 
ple, having tea at Pre Catelan, are Up 
to their spats in pebbles and pink 
geraniums. The church bells of Paris 
hong loud and clear over the meadovs 
of the Bois, where the cows low, and, 
somewhere down in the city, a racing 
type is getting down a box to inspect 
la Japudlc and le fate, a little more 
rose than gray now with the years, but 
just the thing for the leaf-green days 
ahead up in the greenery. c n t> 
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with those having teeth strong enough 
to chew. Let us protect the spectators 
as well as we know how and make the 
courses as safe for the drivers as we 
can and provide them with equipment 
that is as safe as we can make it; but 
by all means let us race. 

Indianapolis, of course, epitomizes 
American racing at its biggest, richest, 
most dangerous and, to many, most 
exciting. It is like an enormous pageant 
in three acts: first, the taut days of 
practice in costly and intricate road- 
sters that are built especially for the 
Brickyard’s left-hand turns; second, 
the qualifying rounds, on the two 
weekends before race day, in which the 
drivers scrap for the best places in the 
starting lineup; finally, the 500 miles 
of flat-out competition before the larg- 
est sports gathering in the country— 
between 175,000 and 200,000 persons. 

The old Brickyard has a new look 
this year, with a sizable grandstand 
replacing the old bleachers behind the 
pits on the home stretch. A five-story 
tower of glass and steel tops its mid- 
section and gives it its name— the 
Tower Terrace. Gone is the old officials’ 
stand, the Pagoda, which identified 
the speedway in the public mind as 
unmistakably as Churchill Downs’s 
twin spires symbolize the Kentucky 
Derby. A low concrete safety wall now 
sets off the pit area from the track; the 
cars can enter the pits only at a gap at 
the north end of the straight and leave 
them at a gap at the south. 

New, also, are the Indianapolis en- 
gines. Reduced from a maximum of 
274 to 256 cubic inches (from 183 to 
171 for supercharged cars) in a move 
to cut back the Brickyard’s awesome 
speeds, they inspired the most popular 
guessing game of the practice days; 
whether or not the fastest 1957 cars 
would equal last year’s record 145.596 
mph qualifying run by the eventual 


winner, Pat Flaherty. Weighty argu- 
ments advanced by experts supported 
both sides. Speeds up to 147 mph were 
predicted at a late hour, and many a 
seer saw stubby Paul Russo sitting on 
the pole in the latest version of the 
supercharged V-8 No\i Special, which 
led most of the way last year until it 
cracked up with a blowout on the 22nd 
lap. Oldtimer Russo, veteran of 11 
“500s,” was paired with another old 
campaigner, and one of the great ones, 
Tony Bettenhausen. But Bettenhausen 
was having violent engine trouble wdth 
his Novi and he hardly expected to 
qualify for the 33-car field until the 
final weekend. 

The chassis builders and mechanics, 
naturally, saw the reduction in engine 
size as a challenge to their ingenuity to 
produce more speed. They cropped an 
average of four inches from the width 
of the old cars in the new models and 
Juggled suspension systems and weight 
distribution to give the cars better trac- 
tion in the corners, where speeds have 
soared in the past decade. Straight- 
away speeds have stayed about the 
same. 

As usual, the large majority of chas- 
sis came from the small but bustling 
Glendale, Calif, workshop of Frank 
Kurtis. Among the other body build- 
ers, Eddie Kuzma and A. J. Watson, 
both West Coast men, stood out. 
Kuzma fielded the potent white racer 
that appears on this week’s cover for 
the USAC national champion driver, 
Jim Bryan (see page 16) and another 
car for the 1950 race winner, Johnnie 
Parsons. When Parsons wrecked it in 
practice, Kuzma flew to Indianapolis 
and rebuilt it in frantic haste. Watson 
is the graying boy wonder who built 
the winners of the past two “500s” for 
Tulsa’s racing perfectionist, 28-year- 
old John Zink. 

Zink’s No. 1 driver, Troy Ruttman, 


QUALIFIERS ON THE FIRST WEEKEND 


CAR NO. DRIVER 


12 PAT O'CONNOR 

St EDDIE SACHS 

S2 TROY RUTTMAN 

14 FRED AGABASHIAN 

5 JOHNNY BOYD 

6 JIMMY REESE 

11 ED ELISIAN 

15 AL KELLER 

23 ELMER GEORGE 


MAKER OF 
CHASSIS-BODY 
KURTIS 500 C2 
KUZMA (1354) 

A. J. WATSON (1357) 
KURTIS 500 G2 
KURTIS 500 C2 
KURTIS 500 C 
KURTIS 500 D 
KURTIS 500 G2 
KURTIS 500 B 


MAKE OF AVERAGE 

ENGINE SPEED 


OFFENHAUSER 143.340 

OFFENHAUSER 143.022 

OFFENHAUSER 142 772 

OFFENHAUSER 142.557 

OFFENHAUSER 142.102 

OFFENHAUSER 142.005 

OFFENHAUSER 141.777 

OFFENHAUSER 141.330 

OFFENHAUSER 140.723 
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the 6-foot 4'inch Californian who won 
the 1952 race at 22, was fresh from a 
winning stock car season on the Coast. 
He took the new car while Jud Larson, 
Kansas City’s blond, husky Brickyard 
rookie, who was a sensation on the 
USAC championship circuit last sea- 
son, took the old Flaherty car. 

Big Jim Bryan arrived with a straw 
cowboy hat, cowboy boots, Levis, a 
supply of cigars and Kuzma's latest 
Dean Van Lines Special, artfully tuned 
by Chief Mechanic Clint Brawner. Pat 
O’Connor, who was a solid second last 
year until a magneto broke, breezed 
in from Monza. He had been testing 
tires there for Firestone in preparation 
for the June 29 race, which will match 
”500” drivers against Europe’s best, 
blazing around the Monza oval with 
an oversized Indy car in the world rec- 
ord time of 170.8 mph. 

Against these young chargers stood 
the old guard of Russo, 43, the canny 
Fred Agabashian, 42, and Sam Hanks, 
43. Hanks alone had been toughened 
by recent racing experience in stock 
cars. He needed all of it, too, for his 
Belond Exhaust Special had the trick- 
iest engine arrangement of any car at 
the speedway. The engine lay on its 
side, producing the lowest profile but 
also some of the meanest handling. 

No practice in recent memory pro- 
duced so many slips and slides— 13 se- 
rious incidents in all and one fatality. 
Giuseppe (Nino) Farina, Italy’s 50- 
year-old former world champion who 
failed to qualify a Ferrari-engined 
Kurtis-Kraft last year, returned with 
an Offy-Kurtis. He was never quite at 
home on the track. When he loaned 
the car to Keith Andrews, winner of 
the 1954 Pikes Peak hill climb, for a 
practice run, Andrews spun, slid and 
hurtled backward into a concrete abut- 
ment. He died in the cockpit. 

A.S practice time ran out last week, 
the young chargers were a bit ahead of 
the grizzled veterans. Ruttman turned 
a lap at 144.3 mph, Pat O’Connor at 
144.1, Rookie Eddie Suchs at 144. 
Hanks coaxed the trying Belond Spe- 
cial up to 143, Russo squeezed 143.5 
from the Novi and Agabashian led the 
old guard at 143.8. Just to make sure 
youth had the edge, though, Bryan bit 
into a fresh cigar and sizzled fastest of 
all~144.5. The first act was over. 

Next morning, one of the worst traf- 
fic jams in Indianapolis history fun- 
neled into the speedway and emerged 
as the largest crowd ever to watch 
the qualifications— a fantastic, eye- 
popping 130,000. Heavy clouds moved 
overhead, but there were big patches 
continued 
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of blue; the morning air was heavy and 
hot. At 11 a.m., with 19 cars waiting 
to qualify, and just as Mercury Gen- 
eral Manager F. C. Reith, with Speed- 
way President Anton Hulman Jr. as 
passenger, bashed a two-foot-wide “rib- 
bon”asunderwith the convertible cruis- 
er pace car to get things going proper- 
ly, it began to rain. Out came tarps 
and blankets to cover the cars and 
heaters to keep engine oil hot. Under 
cover went the spectators. 

Now it would be a race against time 
to qualify as many drivers as possible. 
The track was not ready for three and 
one half hours. Drivers fidgeted uneas- 
ily as the first heats began, fearful that 
they would miss a chance at the pole, 
which goes to the fastest qualifier on 
opening day. 

Up front, handsome Patrick O’Con- 
nor of North Vernon, Ind. was rela.xed. 
When his turn came he took the four 
laps smoothly, in the day’s fastest 
time— an average of 14,S.948 mph. His 
fastest lap was 144.046, and it was be- 
comiT^g clear that estimates oi speeds 
near 146 mph were visionary. There 
would be no record this day. 

No record, but continuous tension. 
A shade slower than O’Connor went 
29-year-old Eddie Sachs, Center Val- 
ley, Pennsylvania’s swiftest hotel own- 
er, with a 148.822 average and one 
very fast lap at 144.648. 

TIME TO QUIT 

Troy Ruttman squeezed his long 
frame into Zink’s red-and-white No. 
52. A first lap of 144.39'3 promised an 
excellent chance for the pole, and then 
the rain came again. When it eased, 
and Ruttman tried once more, the 
track was a little slick; he tailed off to 
an average of 142.772. Nearly time to 
quit now, but Jim Bryan still had a 
chance at the pole if the rain held off. 
He blasted into the groove, turned a 
rapid warmup lap, but by then the 
crowd knew it was all over. The rain 
started again in earnest; the champ 
would have to wait until the first fair 
day. W’ith nine drivers already in the 
fold he could aim no higher than the 
fourth row on race day. 

Pat O’Connor, scrubbed clean aft- 
er his ride, standing arrow straight, 
turned a happy Irish face up to the 
pelting rain. The day and the pole were 
his. He had Sachs and Ruttman be- 
side him on the front row for the 
big day, but he looked confident and 
cheerful and the weather couldn’t have 
been better. end 
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An open and shut case. . . 


DRESS ’N’ PLAV 

for wear withi or without a tio 


Here is the quick-change artist of the collar 
world. Wear it open ... or closed with a tie . . . 
either way it looks neat, smart and handsome! 
The exclusive secret is the convertible bandless 
collar construction with a patented * curvilinear 
fold line. A complicated explanation, but the 
result is a collar that looks and performs just 
like a regular shirt collar when worn with a tie 


and has the casual smartness of a fine sport shirt 
collar when worn open. 

You will find Dress ’n’ Play shirts at your 
favorite Manhaiian dealer in a variety of fabrics 
and colors, priced from $4.00. The Dress ’n’ 
Play illustrated here in famous Koolpeek’", 
a porous, window-weave pique , only $4 .00. 


THE MANHATTAN SHIRT CO., 444 MADISON AVENUE, N.Y. 23 © TMSC 1957 


7B 


•/2,310,899 


The Question: 



particular 

drivers, 

particularly, 

need 

AjustOmatic 
Shock Absorbers 



Which do you like better, 
dogs or people? 



JOHN W. CROSS JR. 

^^J7/on, Conn. 
Chairman of ihe U'es/- 
Kennel Club 

The obviou.s answer is 
dogs l)pcau.se mo.st dogs 
are far more decent 
than most people. 
They a.sk nothing of 
you but a little affection. You never have 
to worry about their loyalty. Of cour.se, 
I'm comparing dogs to run-of-the-mill 
people, not my close friends. 



BETHNY HALL 

GreenpiUe, R.I. 

Winner of most 195$ 
"firels" in Junior 
Skowmanship 

I’m crazy about dogs, 
but I’ve met so many 
wonderful persons who 
love dogs that I like 
people a lot, too. You 
can scold a dog and he’ll just give you a 
loving look. But if you scold a person he’ll 
scold back. So you think you like dogs bet- 
ter. But you don’t, not really. 



More and more owners of late- 
model, high-performance automo- 
biles are demanding what only 
Gabriel AjustOmatic shuck absorb- 
ers offer: • Freedom to choose the 
exact ride you want — soft, normal 
or firm — to suit your driving habits 
• A new experience in superior 
stability, control and roadability. 

Gabriel AjustOmatics are stand- 
ard (export) or optional (domes- 
tic) on w/W different makes of U. S. 
cars in 1957. Thousands of late- 
model sports cars, station wagons 
and other automobiles in use today 
attest their value. If you are dis- 
satisfied with the conventional 
controls supplied on your present 
car, switch over. Get the ride you 
want . . . get Gabriel AjustOmatics. 


abnel 


AJUSTOMATIC SHOCK ABSORBERS 


BILL HUTTON 

New York City and 
WaHhinyton 
Piibliither 

Dog.s? You .should .see 
the mes.s they've made 
of my neighborhood. 
The only ones I like 
are hot dogs and the 
kind that run around tracks. A dog came 
at me once in the park. His owner said, “He 
won’t bitei he has no teeth." I replied: 
“The teeth I see must be false.” 



MRS. ADELE S. COLGATE 

Tuxedo Park, N.Y. 


Generally, I like dogs 
better and I would 
rather have dealings 
with them because 
dogs don’t play poli- 
tics. A dog is honest all his life and nothing 
can change him. There is no loyally that 
can compare to a dog’s. He has been known 
to lick the hand that beats him. 



GEORGE F. FOLEY 



Philadelphia 
President, Foley Dog 
Show Organization, 
Inc. 

Dogs. When you deal 
with the public you 
deal w'ith all cla-sses of 
people, but there’s no 
caste among dogs. 
Whether you’re rich or poor, a gentleman 
or a bum, your dog will love you just the 
same. You find the same loyalty and affec- 
tion among people, but it is very rare. 


MRS. GEORGE C. MILTENBERGER 
Cincinnati 


Dogs. I like my dog 
even better than my 
hu.sband. My dog is a 
better companion and 
never talks back or 
tells me what to do. Furthermore, he has a 
beautiful pedigree that I can trace back an 
X number of generations. And he’s much 
ea-sier to feed than my husband. 
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WILLIAM HENDRIX 

Newark, N.J. 

Noted writer on 
animols 

I like both. Dogs pos- 
sess all our virtues, ex- 
ceed us in many, and 
have none of our vices. 
Mark Twain said: “If 
you pick up a starving dog and make him 
prosperous, he will never bite you. That is 
the principal difference between a dog and 
a man.” And I go along with Mr. Twain. 



NELLY ZAUGG 



Geneva, Switzerland 
Airline executive 


I think it was Scho- 
penhauer, the German 
philosopher, who said 
that the more he saw 
of people, the better 
he liked animals. I’m not that disillusioned. 
I like children best. Then 1 like my friends. 
Dogs are next, and my favorite among them 
is our St. Bernard re-scue dog. 


HOWARD G. MAKELIM 



San ^’ranmco 
Auto dealer 


I haven’t known many 
persons I liked more 
than my bloodhounds. 
Other than my wife 
no person is as close to 
me. They are my pride and joy. They often 
locate lost children when parents ask my 
help. I recently received a medal for the 
lost children my dogs found. 


WILLIAM A. ROCKEFELLER 

Preeidenl 

Westminster Kennel 
Club 

If a man likes dogs he 
will seldom see one he 
dislikes. You can’t say 
the same for people. 
We get more loyalty 
and affection from dogs than we do from 
people. But we must live with people. The 
real challenge is in making friends that will 
like us as much. 




VULIGHTER 


Vu-Lighter’s transparent reservoir shows when 
to refill before it goes dry; holds 4 weeks' fuel 
supply. Lightweight Vu-Lighters in striking 
chrome and plastic assure a "light” in any 
weather. Dad will love this colorful lighter 
that always has fuel to burn. 


$Q95 

W incl. 


• A variety of foscinoting inserts floot 
in crystol-iike reservoirs. Choose a 
Vu-t-ighler with the right "personality" 
for Dad. 


e Colorful Irim to match 
insert. Slack, turquoise, 
clover, florne. 


VU-IIOHTEB, A DIVISION INC. 

Box 4996, Atlanto, Georgia 







FisIliri'Fun for Everyong 


USH- BUTTON 

nderCast 

push of (he budon— s*w>i*s*h of the rod 
-PRESTO— you're Push-Buiton Fishing. 
Bait casting AND spinning advantages. 
Ask your dealer about machined gears, 
•O'lh drag, non-reverse crank, rug- 
ged construction— other outstanding 
features. No. 1775 with line, S 19.95 
s*n(t lor S now frsh.ng bookitit — FREE 
SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 


hoteiTADOUSSAC 



f jne to 


Sept. 


where fhe Sf. towrence 
ond Saguenay Rivers meef 
Golf, tennis, heated swimming pool, dancing. 9 
well-stocked fishing lakes, pollen-free air. From 
$12 a day per person, Am. Plan. By steamer or 
highway uom Montreal. CaW Bndensieek.Mxr., 
Dcpi. B. Box 100. Monireal. or Tniel Agents. 

A DIVISION or CANADA STEANSHIA LINES 


PANAMA 

SIh Inlerulienil Marlin and 
Sailltsh lournamtnl - July 15 
t»*u( 15. Panama rounst 
Inlormitioii 8oi 1751, Grand 
Caniial Station, N«« Yoik 17. N > 


Father and Son 


‘‘Cofffing i/ito our home each 
week, SI has given my son and me 
in subtle ways a ‘o77f77w’ (hat might 
not hove been so easily possible in 
the relationship between a bu-y and 
not always patient father, and a 
rambunctious l6-year-old. Thanks 
for that!” 

Donald Clcmmer 
Wa.shington, D.C. 



THE READERS TAKE OVER 


PORTAGO: SHARED RISK 

Sirs: 

Racing Is a Vice by the late Alfonso <le 
Portago (SI, May 13) verily predicted the 
death of this handsome and daring -sports- 
man. Though “off the road” many times 
himself, his accident was caused by that 
5% chance for mechanical failure, and was 
directly responsible for the lives of his co- 
driver and 11 bystanders. 

It is to be hoped that our own famed In- 
dianapolis “500” will be run safely this 
Memorial Day, without the los.s of any 
spectators’ lives at least, although the driv- 
ers who enter it do so at their own risk. 

Racing of any kind has been and always 
will remain a dangerous but thrilling spec- 
tacle to see, whether it be on land, sea or 
air. But until proper safeguards tor the de- 
fen.seless public who come to see them are 
more rigidly enforced perhaps we can bet- 
ter do without them. We have enough high- 
way killings every weekend now, due in 
large part to this “vice” called speed! 

Fred La Chapelle 

Waltham, Ma-ss. 

• For a discussion of the challenges and 
responsibilities of auto racing, see Speed 
and Indianapolis, page 14. — ED. 

PORTAGO: PERSONAL SHOCK 

Sirs: 

After reading Racing Is a V'lVc, by Al- 
fonso de Portago, I felt all the shock of 
losing a personal friend when the news of 
his death came. 

Kelsey Edwards 

Dallas 

TV BASEBALL: TIGHT RACE IN DETROIT 

Sirs: 

The wonderful II. Allen Smith article on 
TV announcers (SI, May 13) certa-nly 
homered in Tiger land. It seems to me our 
TV cameramen never have the camera on 
what the Tiger announcers are describing. 

Our two announcers are president and 
vice-president of the “Never Give the 
Score” club. It seenvs they have a contest 
going on to see who can go the longest with- 
out giving the score. Van Patrick, I believe, 
now holds the record at 14 minutes 16 sec- 
onds, but the other broadca-ster, Mel Ott, is 
gallantly trying to better Patrick’s record. 

Also, could Sports Illustrated let its 
readers know who are the officers of "Laugh 
at Our Own Jokes” club? We have an ex- 
cellent candidate if there is a vacancy in 
the club. 

Fred Wilson 

Detroit 

• Nominations are open.— ED. 

TV BASEBALL: ST. LOUIS BLUES 

Sirs: 

H. Alien Smith's Baseball on TV Is Swell 
- I Think wa.s a perfect description of our 
local boy. Surely no other team is "blessed” 
with such talent. . . . Holy cow! 

Bob and Helen Weissflug 

St. Louis 


TV BASEBALL: HOPE 

Sirs: 

Kindly send reprints of the article to all 
sportscaslers and TV directors. It may not 
help much, but we can always hope. 

Uno Kruse 

East Orange, N.J. 

SPITBALL: PERSPIRATION, ASPIRATION 

Sirs; 

It’.s too bad that so many pitchers are 
lacking the .spunk that Lew Burdette has. 
Actually, the “spitter” has as much right, 
if not more, to be u.sed as the knuckler. 
Certainly it can be used with more control 
and more efficiency than the knuckleball. 

In Lew Burdette to the Mouth (SI, 
April 29) we are in agreement (if I read 
between the lines correctly) that the spit- 
ball should be reinstated and thereby give 
the chuckers a bit more of a repertoire to 
choo.se from. 

Who knows — some a.spiring, perspiring 
drooler might even win 30 games in a single 
season. Here’s hoping that the spitball will 
be brought back to life— legally, that Is. 
Then the pitchers will be on a more even 
basis with the hitters. 

Charles F. Killehrew 
Galveston, Texas 

POOL BOOM: GOOD FORM 

Sirs: 

As one who has a professional interest in 
sports, I have been impressed with the 
completenes.s with which Sports Illus- 
trated handles its reporting. I read your 
analysis of home swimming pools (SI, April 
29) with special interest. 

On the whole, your report is excellent, 
but part of your description of my pools 
might be misconstrued. To say that Esther 
Williams Swimming Pools are "little more 
than well-engineered holes in the ground” 
is far from correct unles.s you meant that 
they are well engineered but not lavish or 
expensive. 

Esther Williams 

White Plains, N.Y. 

• Like their lissome namesake, Esther 
Williams Pools are very well engi- 
neered. —ED. 

FRISBEE; OHIO VERSION 

Sir.s: 

We at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
are familiar with the game of Frisbee, 
(EifeD, May 13) but in a more rugged form. 

Our participants are constantly increa.s- 
ing and many of these are football players 
(our motto is: “For those too rough for 
football”) who seem to take to the game 
like ducks to water. 

We beg to differ with your comment: 

. . after 10 minutes’ practice, anyone 
is an expert.” Many of us have been play- 
ing at the sport since it first became pos- 
sible, in middle February, and few of us 
have yet mastered the “quick drop,” the 
“side wobbler” or the “boomerang drop.” 

We also have variations of Frisbee. These 
include Night Frisbee, Wandering Frisliee 
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Re-live the best with a 
Stereo REALIST camera 



when you’re ready for 
the best— buy a . . . 


Stereo REALIST 



R(4ll(l, Inc., tuMidliry ol David WniW Inal'umant Co. 
Manulactu'ara ol oracialon (urvtrino mitrurntnlt and photo- 
Oiaphx products. SOSI N. IMh ^..Milwaukca i. Wlscorum. 


You know those rare days when 
everything’s right? Air smells good. 
Food tastes terrific. Even the old face 
looks good in the mirror. Today 
can be that kind of day. Just do two 
things. Callyourdoctorfora thorough 
medical checkup for cancer. Then 
write out a check — a nice fat one — 
to the American Cancer Society, and 
mail it to "Cancer” in care of your 
local Post Office. 

AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


and team, individual or competitive ac- 
curacy bouts. A novel version is our pro- 
posed use of a blunt-toothed circular .saw, 
and optional equipment will be a pair of 
heavy winter mitten.s. 

If the fellows at Princeton would care to 
match throw.s, we of Symmes Hall hereby 
cordially extend an open invitation to all 
challengers. 

Mike Elate, Toad Freiherg, Milt 
Altznaur, Jim White, Butch Henry, 
Dave Fisher, Jim Hokum, John Huff, 
Paul Rippner, Dick Puzzitiello 
Oxford, Ohio 

FRISBEE: HISTORIAN'S REPORT 

Sirs: 

I read with considerable intere.st your 
brief remarks on Prisbee. After discussing 
the matter with members of the Graduate 
College Lawn Frisbee As-sociation, 1 de- 
cided that you might be interested in .some 
of the historical background of the game, 
which I have uncovered in my researches 
as hi.storian of the as.sociation. 

Our as.sociation's Arbiter of Rules in- 
forms me that it originated at the Theta 
Delta Chi chapter at Dartmouth. While 
it flourished in New England colleges, it 
was playeil with much more elaborate rules 
and terminology. The disc was called a 
“prattle,” and the official, legal catch, 
which is one-handed, was referred to as a 
“snaffle.” 

At Princeton it ha.s become, among the 
undergraduates, a rather aimless and ad- 
mittedly childish pa.stime, instead of the 
skilled competitive sport, adapted from the 
original principles of the game, played by 
the Graduate College Lawn Frisbee Associ- 
ation. It is incorrect to say that anyone 
can learn to play in 10 minutes, for the 
complexity of throwing methods, and the 
strategic alertness of the accomplished 
Fri.sbeei.st can be acquired only after long 
practice and experience, and novices are 
quite out of place in a seriou.s match. 

But let me say again, on behalf of the 
entire GCLFA, that despite minor inac- 
curacies and omis.sions your statements 
were in general ju.st, and that you have done 
a great service in furthering the advance- 
ment of Frisbee on a national level. 

Frisliee, sir, is not a game; it is a way 
of life. 

Robert S. Haller, GCLFA 
Princeton, N.J. 

FRISBEE: PHRISBEE 

Sirs: 

Phrisbee has been played on the Am- 
herst campus ever .since that fall day in 
1949 when a sophomore slipped on the 
steps of Johnson Chapel and lost control 
of his tray of a local brew. Several cla.ss- 
mates walking nearby were stunned to see 
that the tray dipped and glided through 
the air. Determined to investigate this phe- 
nomenon, they enlLsted the aid of the late 
physics professor Aaron Phrisbee, who per- 
sonally supervised experiments on the quad. 

Amherst men taught Phrisbee to girls 
at Smith College, where it enjoyed immedi- 
ate success. The game was introduced to 
Princeton by a wandering Smithie and ap- 
parently has caught on there. 

We hope that this clears up the question 
of the origin of Phrisbee to the satisfaction 
of all enthusia.sts. 

Ken Rosenthal, George Gillett, Rich 
Nicholls.Pete Schmitt, Tim Woodhridge 
Amherst, Mass. 



REALIST 620 .. 

2% X 2% PROJECTOR 

for 35mm, tool 



• Holds let for days! 

• Slip'ifl-tray, ico 
pick and opanar. 

• Outside drain, with 
“Can’t Lasa" cap. 


• Rustproof, galva- 
nized interiors. 

• Sculptured, two- 

• 4 aizaa to choose 


Monufaclurad by 

HEMP & COMPANY, INC. 

1957 Murray Street * Macomb, III. 


Atoifers In Atelo/ Woricing For 94 Yeors 
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PAT ON THE BACK 


MASSAGIC 



FOR 
SOLID 
COMFORT 


Solid comfort ni'-jas 
so mucli. in ihr 
sumnirrtimr. That's 
why millions of 
mrn insist on 
••sprndine the summiT" 
in Mass.njics. Thrri-'s an 
casv. breezy feeling about them 
that’s like no other shn«-s you ever 
wore! And. to Maiisajjie's famous 
cushionetl comfort, we’ve added styling 
that’s as sm.irt and new as tomorrow! 
See your Massagic dealer, or write 
us for his name. $15.95 iind up. 


WEYENBEfiG SHOE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Milwoukee 1, Wisconsin 



FRANK PACE JR. 

Some of the sharpe.st shooters in the ancient and honorable game of golf 
are the top executives of blue chip corporations who appreciate the 
game’s opportunities for active relaxation and easy camaraderie. One of 
the best is Frank Pace, shown above {right), with old pro Paul Runyan 
at this year’s Bing Crosby Invitational, the new president of General 
Dynamics Corporation, a billion-dollar complex producing electronic de- 
vices that range from the atomic submarine to intercom systems. Pace, a 
44-year-old Arkansan, has played in the National Amateur, won the ’37 
Arkansas Invitational and today still plays in the 70s. While in Washing- 
ton as President Truman’s Director of the Budget and Secretary of the 
Army, Pace was tennis champion of the Congressional Country Club 
and an executive member of the National Squash Racquets A.ssociation. 
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“() soiilioi" (|ii(“r a Salada (U' Palinito?” 


Thrrr’s nailiiiii' like salt air and brilliant sun- 
shine to ffivo yon a niarvolons appetite. 

And you’ll feel oven huiifirier when you re- 
view the llolilla of clolieat'ies our famous find's 
have prrimred for you at our open air buffet. 

Of course, there’s always a South Ainerican 
sp<‘cially like Brasilian II(*art of Palm Salad to 
tempt an adventurous appetite. 


Tf you have spent the mornins in our sjvieious 
(leek pool, you’ll want to tear into "Bih' de 
Cnrdeiro Grolhado" or pipiiiR hot roast beef. 

Alonf? with sports and parties, you’ll get a 
solid. hone-d('ep rest. You’ll spend joyous days 
and nights ashore in exotic ports ... make new 
friends . . . have the time of your life! 

See your travel agcuit todaj’. 



Ktutiio of ('lirist atop Cor- Old bnildiiigs near modem 
covado overlooks Rio. shops in Buenos Aires. 


MGOKhM VCK TO .SOITII AMI IllCA 

MOORIi- 
McOORMAGK 



38-day cruises to South America via the S.S. ARGENTINA . . . S.S. BRAZiL. Rates from $1,1 10. These 33.000-ton liners sail every three 
weeks from NewYork to: TRINIDAD • BARBADOS • BAHIA • RIO OE JANEIRO • SANTOSISio Paulo) • MONTEVIDEO • BUENOS AIRES 



Marlboro 



Man-size taste of honest tobacco comes full through. 
Smooth-drawing filter feels right in your mouth. Works 
fine but doesn’t get in the way. Modern Flip -Top Box 
keeps every cigarette firm and fresh until you smoke it. 

(MADE IN RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, FROM A NEW MARLBORO RECIPE) 


Sturdy to keep 
cigarettes 
from crushing. 
No tobacco in 
your pocket. 
Up to date. 


